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a COMPLETE SERVICE 
Rest for 
. New York State 
Goods oe and Eastern Beekeepers 
- . from 
Prairie View Honey Co. M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
2 Blocks from the Expressway (Formerly A. 1. Root Co., of Syracuse ) 
Now Open to All Points Syracuse, N. Y. 
North and West ° —— greens Bee Supplies 
” P o help you get more honey 
Everything for . * A complete line of Glass and 
the Beekeeper’ Tin Containers 
and plenty of FREE parking “A gan fee 4 gale oe 
4 ? ey and Beeswax at top prices in 
for CASH-and-CARRY * Rendering service for your old 
CUSTOMERS combs and cappings 
HONEY and BEESWAX 2 cere car neal <8 Sin, sew eat 
bought or traded Sond "aomple. of honey, ‘odvising ‘how "oma 
for supplies 2 ae oo eee 
Mail Orders Handled P tl 
weaind M. R. CARY CORPORATION 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO. S00 Stinges Sysere 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. “Gyeneste &, Mow Vou 
Me al : 
OV—VVeweeeeeneseeeeeeeeee eee 
a 
Chrysler's Electric Welded nun phe, Australian Bee Journal” § 
All-Steel Queen Excluder duties yy * Be nere many bk ey flew 4 
Subscription 10/-per annum plus 2/6 
The only postage to overseas countries. 
worthwhile Box 167, Rainbow, 
Queen 4 Victoria, Australia 
4 
Excluder tient ian 
on the market 
@ Accurate spacing » W JONES 
@ Allows maximum bee passage e e 
° ey | yp -- 
S i See ie ae ow & SON, LTD. 
©? Sa ine a alae o ee 
— Bedford, Que., Canada 
We manufacture a full line of Bee Sup- 
fg ag kB FB Manufacturers and Exporters 
are cheaper. No duty. Send for our price of Bee Supplies 
| ao ——* the market for beeswax. be om of Crude Wax 
. atalog B.K. on request. 
W. A. Chrysler & Son US. eeiias ‘tied 
| Chatham - Ontario - Canada from Vermont 
| 
© cence ee 














All Grades, Send Samples 


| ©] N 3 Y WwW A N T 3 D Advise Quantity and Price 


“Everything for the Beekeeper” 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 2817 No. 2nd St. Minneapolis 11, Minn. 
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BEES INSURE BETTER INCOME 
When you produce COMB HONEY in SECTIONS. 
The most profitable way for beekeepers. : 
Write for our free catalog and be convinced. : 
MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 
MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN : 
Wholesale - Retail : 
dj 
¢ HOLIDAY GREETINGS 
ps 
a . to all 
Cv and 
OZ SINCERE APPRECIATION 
| for your 
PATRONAGE 
from 
August Lotz Co. 
Manufacturers & Jobbers 
Yes, she’s never off duty in Bee Supplies 
guarding family health. She 
ne aon Pg rst diet, ln Boyd i ated Wise 
the children for their “shots,” 
prods her husband to get his 
annual checkup. But what = —————_—— 


about her health? 

Caring for herself is the 
greatest gift a woman can give 
her loved ones. 

So don’t delay — see your doctor 
about your checkup. It’s “living 
insurance” against cancer. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





Protect Your Future. Buy 
Your Savings Bonds Now. 
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For the very finest 
Thin Super 
and 
Medium Brood Comb Foundation 
made of 
Pure Beeswax 


contact 


The Schmidt Apiaries 
Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


P.S. From Dec. Ist to Mor 15th we ren- 
der your cappinys, combs, and refuse. 
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A PRODUCT fac 
OF CAREFULLY of 
CONTROLLED ing 
CROSS BREEDING fee 

_. 

the 

DEVELOPED FROM cot 

LIGHT 3 BANDED to | 

ITALIANS alse 

1958 PRICES Pt 
ey : 


r ANY QUANTITY ONE PRICE TO — 


2 Ib. package with CLOVERLINE queen. Shipping Wt. 8 Ibs... $3.75 each gen 
3 Ib. package with CLOVERLINE queen. Shipping Wt. 9 Ibs. ............ 4.75 each be 

4 |b. package with CLOVERLINE queen. Shipping Wt. 10 Ibs. _..... 5.75 each pore 
5 Ib. package with CLOVERLINE queen. Shipping Wt. 14 Ibs. . 6.75 each oom 
Extra CLOVERLINE queens 1.25 each ease 
and 
We sell GOOD BEES, explicitly developed for COMMERCIAL honey production, one true 
I OIE icnniigunmenenen CROSS BRED CLOVERLINES. are 
We have no disease and all our apiaries are state inspected. Certificate of Health situ: 
and Directions for Handling come with every shipment. Live delivery and complete as { 
satisfaction guaranteed. Your choice of shipment via Parcel Post, Railway Express deli 
or your truck. All packages are FOB Columbia, S. C. Extra Queens sent Air Mail hon 
Postpaid. ber 
BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY FOR CHOICE DATES FROM MARCH 20TH TO MAY mor 
ISTH. T 


9 


CLOVERLINE APIARIES nt | 


P. O. Box 5126 year 
Columbia, S. C. wrol 
the 
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— Mouthly HONEY Report 


FEN PERCENT more honey was pro- 
duced this season than last year, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture. The Crop Reporting Board of the 
Department estimates the 1957 honey 
crop at 235,413,000 pounds. They also 
report that production was above last 
year in all parts of the country except 
the West where it was down nine per 
cent. It was up 60 per cent and 53 per 
cent, respectively, in the North Atlantic 
and West North Central States. 

It’s all quiet on the western front 
now with most beekeepers in California 
faced with a harvest that is about half 
of normal. The fireweed crop in Wash- 
ington state was a failure and some 
feeding is now going on. Vetch looks 
good in Oregon so that beekeepers 
there are hopeful for next year. A late 
cotton flow in Arizona has done a lot 
to build up winter stores. Some places 
also got a light crop of buckwheat hon- 
ey. Prices in this whole area are jelling 
around 12 cents or more for light hon- 
ey and 10 cents or more for amber. 

Here in Texas bees are going into 
winter with plenty of stores and the 
general outlook for next year couldn’t 
be better considering Texas is coming 
out of a seven-year drought. In some 
areas of Oklahoma the picture is the 
same due to a good flow from hearts- 
ease (the best in a decade), broomweed, 
and asters. Unfortunately, this isn’t 
true for the whole state as some areas 
are still dry. However, on the price 
situation the picture is much the same 
as for the West except that honey is 
delivered with exchange of cans. Light 
honey brings 12 cents or more and am- 
ber honeys are bringing 10 cents or 
more, all f.o.b. the packing plant. 

The flow in the Southern states was- 
n’t anything to get excited about this 
year. Either drought or rains at the 
wrong time have reduced the crop in 
the Gulf states, particularly, much be- 
low normal. Bees are only in fair shape 
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— WALTER BARTH, Field Editor 





for winter. Rain late in the season end- 
ed chances for much of a fall flow. 

In the Midwest bees are going into 
winter in most states in good shape 
even though some areas may not have 
had an unusually good crop. Plant and 
ground conditions are very good. Hon- 
ey movement at the retail level has been 
fairly good. However, packers have 
been a little slow in buying bulk honey. 
This is the first area where some price 
concessions have been reported. Prices 
run from 13 to 14 cents for light honey 
and 10 to 12 cents for amber honeys 
all delivered to the packer. In this area, 
beekeeping conditions seem to be the 
brightest in Towa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Minnesota. 

Along the Great Lakes the conditions 
vary but generally are not too bad. Iili- 
nois is dry and can use more moisture. 
There the sweet clover crop was spotted 
and was high in moisture. Michigan 
did very well this year with record col- 
ony yields being reported. That state 
has had the best crop in 15 years. Bees 
are only in fair condition in Indiana 
as that state lost its most promising fall 
flow in years due to cool wet weather. 
The fall flow turned out fairly well in 
parts of Ohio. Rains in September im- 
proved moisture conditions for the 
Buckeye state but more is needed. Bees 
have enough fall honey to be in good 
condition for winter in most areas. 
Prices here are the same as for the 
midwest. 


Bees are generally in fair condition 
in the East and New England. Much 
moisture is needed, especially in New 
England. Parts of New York received 
a good flow and there the bees have 
plenty of winter stores. Throughout 
this area the market is fair and some 
feeding will be necessary. White honey 
brings as high as 15 cents and amber 
honey has settled around 12 cents or 
more. 
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BEE CALM with TAYLOR’S HIVE-BOMB 


The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


$] 29 plus freight at °°. a 
_ your dealers * Neo fire hazard 
@ A puff’s enough 


*trademark, Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Ill. 





McCORD FRAME GRIP 





HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 


Advise what you have 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 








The New Zealand Beekeeper 


“Originators of Frame-Grips”’ 


Send now to McCORD MFG. CO. The Quarterly Magazine of the 
Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, Callif. National Beekeepers’ Association 
ogg ve grip ou’ DELUXE $2.75 of New Zealand. Better Beekeep- 
ver action o e 4 4 
this stenp cluniown UTILITY = 2.45 ing—Better Marketing. Subscrip- 
Frame-Grip. Plus 32c postage fee. tion, 8 shillings per year, payable 
Also obtainable from your leading Bee Dealer. to 





Don’t accept a substitute. 











THE GENERAL SECRETARY 
| Box 19 Foxton, New Zealand 












































Keep 
seit Sioller's 
Coming 
ju Frame Spacers 
— a To The finest thing ever offered 
“. _ COUPON TODAY beekeepers. See your dealer, 
‘er OR—GIVE TO or write. 
= _ A FRIEND STOLLER HONEY FARMS 
Latty, Ohio 
EANING ULTURE: : : 
Dent. E-2. ems iiodine. Ohio = HONEY WANTED : 
ings for the period checked below: |§ : 
Olyr. $2.00 [> 2 yrs. $3.50 z ALL GRADES : 
_ucwerl acetia : 60 Ib. Cans : 
50c per year extra for foreign : or : 
DED Aiasenndovassadedewes 55 gal. Drums : 
0 a ee ere eee Finger Lakes : 
Ga sadwassacns BD scasas Marketing and Supply Co. : 
[) Remittance enclosed. [) Bill me. Groton, New York : 
eve? my $ 
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WANTED: Honey and Beeswax 
Write for 





Free Catalog 


Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
Prompt shipment from Stock Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies and Comb Foundation 





THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
Onsted, Michigan 
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H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products 
for 50 years. 


Boston Stock — Root Prices 








cocecneue % 


by uncappers all over the world. 
Price $15.00. Your Dealer has them. 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 
2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 








MASTER Electric Uncapping Knife. Used 


A 








DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 


Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over ordi- 
nary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 1957 
catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for beeswax, 


cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 
A. G. Woodman Co. 


Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 
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K. P. BENSON 


= 
maiennes BEE SUPPLIES 


Comb 


Foundation 
Wired and Plain 


Billings Bridge, RR 1 x 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada WRITE FOR 1957 CATALOG 
Price List on Request Williams Bros. Mfg. C0. 
Dealers Wanted PORTLAND. 66. ORE. 
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Your Christmas Dinner Won’t Be Complete .. . 


Without the useful and decorative touch of 
matching bee motif salt and pepper shakers. 
A prize for any collection and an excellent 
Christmas gift. A pair of bee motif salt and 
pepper shakers in your home will advertise 
your interest in beekeeping to any friends 
that come to visit. 

Simply fill out the coupon below and mail 
together with $1.50 cash, check, or money 
order. Your pair of two-inch high salt and 
pepper shakers will be rushed to you post- 
paid if you live in the continental United 
States. Foreign postage is extra. Sorry, no 
C.O.D.’S. 


The A. I. Root Co. Send Your 


Enclosed is ..... ee pair(s) of bee motif 
Order Now 








salt and pepper shakers. Please rush them to me. 


pO PRU CORE TOC see nett ences hg 














A Personal Gift That Will Be Remembered 


Nothing is more useful to a 
beekeeper than his hive tool 
and his smoker, and espe- 
cially a ROOT hive-tcol- 
smoker combination. The 
hive tool fits neatly on the 
bellows of the smoker, and 
the smoker hooks neatly on- 
to the side of the hive. Both 
are handy for quick use. 























The Root smoker also fea- 
tures the anti-spark draft 
tube, a galvanized iron body, and dur- 
able plastic bellows material. 

For more details see your nearby Root 
dealer or write the nearest Root outlet 


listed below. 


Combination hive tool and 
smoker, $3.45 plus postage. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Factoriae: at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa’— San Antonio, Texas 
Distributors in Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
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4-H’ers checking over their bees just before fair time. Each 
boy owns two hives.—Official Santa Clara County Fair Photo. 


Three Boys Mahe 


Bees Pay 


RICHARD E. NIEMAN, San Jose, California 


yee EVERGREEN 4-H CLUB bee- 
keepers went all out in their exhibit 
at the Santa Clara County Fair, Sep- 
tember 9 through September 15, 1957. 
This marked the first date when 4-H 
beekeepers could enter their products 
in competition for premiums of cash 
awards and ribbons in the Santa Clara 
County Fair. 

Progressive Fair Management and an 
enthusiastic 4-H County Advisory 
Board paved the way for this newest 
addition to the large list of recognized 
projects eligible for competition and 
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awards. Livewire 4-H youngsters with 
their bees, honey, and beeswax did the 
rest. 

Three boys, 11, 12, and 16 years of 
age, of the Evergreen 4-H Club, re- 
ceived the three top awards in the Bees, 
Honey, and Beeswax departments. In 
a space ten feet square, the boys with 
the help of their leaders set up the dis- 
play booth and exhibits. 

In the bee division, the boys entered 
leather Italian bees, with queens mark 
ed, in single frame nuclei fitted with 
glass sides and screened vents. Board- 
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man type feeders with pint jars con- 
taining a syrup of one and one-half 
parts sugar to one part of water sup- 
plied necessary feed and moisture for 
the confined bees. 

In the judging of the bees the score 
card rated “uniformity” high with a 
40 per cent; color typical of race, rated 
20 per cent; condition and appearance 
of queen, 20 per cent; and condition of 
bees, 20 per cent, making a total of 100 
per cent for perfect scoring. The awards 
were: First place, $6.00; second place, 
$4.50; and third place, $3.00. 

In the extracted honey class, each 
boy entered three standard two pound 
jars of wildflower (natural blend) hon- 
ey. Clearness, body, color, and flavor, 
each rated 25 per cent for perfect scor- 
ing. The awards were: First place, 
$4.50; second place, $3.00; and third 
place, $1.50. Ribbons were also given 
to all who placed in all classes. 

Natural beeswax in cake form was 
judged on the following merits: purity, 
50 per cent; color, 40 per cent; and 
attractiveness of display, 10 per cent. 
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The awards for first, second, and third 
places were the same as those in the 
extracted honey class. 

During the seven days the Fair was 
in progress, almost perfect weather was 
experienced. The original bees in each 
nucleus were not changed once, and 
maintained normal activity until the 
last day when a few dead bees were 
noticed and the glass started to show 
stains. The boys kept substitute nuclei 
in readiness, however, in case changing 
had been necessary. 

Favorable atmospheric temperature 
and humidity conditions, ample venti- 
lation, together with thin-syrup feeding, 
contributed to the well-being of the 
confined bees. The nuclei were not 


Record swarm clustered in an apricot tree. 
This swarm weighed 21 pounds. Figured on 
3000 bees to the nound. The swarm con- 
tained more than 60,000 bees. — Photo by 
R. Nieman. 


overstocked. Each nucleus contained 
just enough bees to cover the frame of 
emerging brood. 

Live-bee and honey displays are not 
new in the Santa Clara County Fairs. 
Senior or open division displays have 
been in evidence for some years and 
premiums have been offered in the 
FFA department. 

Interest in the new entry and exhibit 
was evidenced by the number of spec- 
tators constantly gathered along the 
white picket fence fronting the 4-H 
booth. 

Since the Fair, there are already in- 
dications that other planned 4-H_ bee- 
keeping groups in Santa Clara County 
will offer considerable competition in 
the future. Evergreen 4-H’ers welcome 
competition and the news will spur 
them on to do even better. There are 
25 4-H Clubs in Santa Clara County. 

Evergreen is primarily an apricot and 
prune growing district located just out- 
side of the San Jose city limits. Bee- 
keeping in this area is mostly confined 
to orchardists, small bee yards, and 
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The swarm on the op- 
posite page was cap- 
tured by 4-H boys. 
Two orchard fruit box- 
es provided a tempo- 
rary home.—Photo by 

R. Nieman. 


back-lotters. Bees in this section con- 
tinue flying throughout most of the 
year. Winters are quite mild. Although 
a prolonged winter bloom of eucalyp- 
tus stimulates brood rearing, field bee 
losses occur during sudden temperature 
drops. Mustard, willow, and almond 
augment the nectar and pollen supply 
in February. Apricots are followed by 
the prune blossoms. Some surplus is 
realized from prune bloom. In late 
summer, yellow star thistle and blue 
curls (stinkweed) occasionally yield a 
light surplus. Many lesser wildflower 
sources combined, result in a surplus of 
blended honey of fair quality and am- 
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ber in color. Fifty pounds of surplus 
per colony is an average yield. AFB is 
under effective control due to rigid 
State apiary inspection enforcement. 
Unfavorable factors are agricultural 
dusting and spraying, and some brood 
poisoning from California buckeye pol- 
len during the blossoming period. 
Evergreen’s Junior Beekeepers ex- 
perience no difficulty in obtaining 
swarms of bees to start with and for 
increase purposes. Commencing in 
February, prime swarms are to be had 
for the taking. Swarms, clustered on 
prune and apricot trees in orchards, are 
not uncommon. Often, captured swarms 
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Beekeeping exhibit and display at the Santa Clara County Fair. Evergreen 4-H 
members — George Nieman, Lem Borden, and John Katavich — take a look at 
the prize-winning Italian Queen. — Official Santa Clara County Fair Photo. 


are temporarily housed in fruit boxes 
for convenience, and later transferred 
to standard hives. Keeping bees perma- 
nently in “box hives” is not tolerated 
in 4-H beekeeping. Hybrid bees are in 
preponderance, but swarms with uni- 
form markings typical of Italians and 
Caucasians are occasionally captured. 

In the Santa Clara County 4-H Bee- 
keeping Project circular, some of the 
listed requirements are: 

1. All beehives shall be registered 
with the Agricultural Commis- 
sioner. This is a State law. 

Bees must be kept in hives with 
removable frames. This is a State 
law also. 

3. Caution on stings. The 4-H Bee- 
keeping Project is not recom- 
mended to anyone who has severe 
reactions or is highly allergic to 
bee stings. 

Possession of a bee smoker, veil, and 
gloves are mandatory. 

This year the boys had the loan of 
a four-frame extractor. They hope to 
pool part of their future earnings and 
jointly purchase an extractor of their 
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own. Subscription to a bee journal 
keeps the boys well informed on the 
latest in beekeeping. 

To date all beeswax is melted and 
re-melted in a solar wax extractor. 
Pound-size coffee cans, soaped on the 
inside to prevent sticking, serve as wax 
receptacles or molds. 

The 4-H Clubs officially start their 
1958 year in October. At this time ad- 
vanced or second phase beekeeping will 
be added to the Evergreen project. The 
advanced phase will include queen rear- 
ing and other specialized operations. 

Evergreen Junior Beekeepers are 
proud of their project. Every 4-H mem- 
ber who owns a hive of bees is engaged 
in the biggest little agricultural enter- 
prise in the world. Once launched in 
beekeeping, he becomes sole owner of 
a miniature farm less than two feet 
square (the bee hive) containing 40,000 
living harvest machines and thousands 
of waxen storage bins with a capacity 
for more than a million loads of honey 
—honey gathered from a rangeland of 
a thousand acres, the area around his 
home which his bees include in their 
harvest flights. 
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Beekeeping in Korea 


DR. YOUNG TAI CHO, M.D., Fort Sam Houston, Texas 





KOREA is a peninsula and is 73 per 

cent mountainous which is_ not 
available for cultivation. On _ those 
mountains grow mainly pine trees 
which are not of any value as bee pas- 
ture. In the eastern part of Korea 
where the altitude is high, the closely- 
cut pine and other bushes were replaced 
by lespedeza, the best legume for 
eroded land. Those plants have become 
the main bee pasture during the sum- 
mer time in addition to chestnut and 
basswood. 


Most of these forests were devastated 
under uncontrollable wood cutting dur- 
ing the fierce Korean War. If the pres- 
ent erosion is allowed to continue, not 
only beekeeping in Korea suffers be- 
cause of lack of important bee pasture 
such as basswood, chestnut and other 
valuable flower bushes, but also the 
terrible erosion would become greater. 
In Korea a nationwide project for re- 
forestation was launched several years 
ago with poor results. A vast territory 
of erosion is still left behind. On this 
subject I personally insist on the ra- 
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Migratory single hive bee yard 
in chestnut area near Seoul. 


tional culture of the most valuable nec- 
tar secreting plant instead of non-pro- 
ductive pine trees. 

In the spring time we used to have 
numerous cherry blossoms for the early 
bui!d-up season. However, this valu- 
able flow is dwindling because nobody 
has taken care of it in the last 10 years. 
Fortunately black locust and lespedeza 
have become prosperous all over the 
country. I hope these legumes will be- 
come valuable bee pasture in the near 
future. 

Temperature Variation 

In Korea the temperature differs in 
each locality, such as the temperature 
in the central part of Korean peninsula 
is approximately three to four degrees 
C. in March, while in the southern sea- 
side it is two to three degrees C. during 
February. Consequently the blooming 
season is also much different, depend- 
ing on the area, e.g., vegetable flowers 
bloom in January on the southern is 
land, and on the other hand, in Seoul 
the same flowers bloom in April. 

Migratory beekeepers take advan 
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During the year ventilating windows on the siderails of the cover 


are kept open. We use burlap on top bars instead of inner covers. 


tage of these temperature differences 
and move from the south to the north 
for the same kind of bee pasture during 
the season. In August it frequently oc- 
curs that brood rearing ceases because 
of the average 30 degrees C. heat but 
along the coast where the heat has been 
modified in temperature by moisture 
and wind, summer is not so difficult. 
Generally speaking, queens stop their 
egg laying from late October to No- 
vember when the temperature drops 
down to as far as six degrees C. We 
have our first frost at various times 
during mid-October to December de- 
pending on the locality. We a'so have 
difficulty during the summer season by 
prolonged rainy days. This year, we 
had continuous rain for almost two 
months which has been unprecedented 
in the past 50 years. 

Our main bee pasture includes vetch 
and black locust in the spring; chestnut 
and lespedeza in the summer, and buck- 
wheat in the fall. Wherever you go in 
Korea you can see many black locust 
(false acacia) in bushes. In spite of ten 
days of blooming period we have ex- 
tracted ten pounds of transparent su- 
perior honey per colony even with a 
weak single bee colony. The lespedeza 
is an important legume in Korea and 
an average yield is around five gallons 
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per each hive during one month. This 
honey is of high quality and very clear. 

We have two different kinds of buck- 
wheat. One of them is cultivated along 
side of the seven large rivers and the 
other is grown in hilly country. Though 
both buckwheats secrete about the same 
amount of nectar, the blooming season 
is different by two months of each 
other. Basswood is no longer a main 
source of honey, because it has been 
cut away for lumber. Pumpkin, white 
clover, cucumber, green onion, vegeta- 
ble, white sesame, soy bean, fruit blos- 
som, and wild flower are all the second- 
ary sources of nectar during the season. 

I regret very much that no correct 
statistics on Korean beekeeping are 
handy for reference now, however here 
is my estimate of the number of  bee- 
keepers: More than 50 commercial bee- 
keepers and the sideliners are approxi- 
mately 550. Primitive beekeepers who 
keep native Korean bees are spreading 
to every corner of our country. I do 
not know their exact number, but I 
know they have more than 6000 co!o- 
nies. 

The Langstroth dimensions make up 
the standard hive in Korea. The only 
difference is the ventilating windows in 
both sides of the hive cover. During 
the winter season we put on an iron 
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cloth, and we cover the top bars with 
burlap and rice husk instead of an in- 
ner cover. Of course, the cover is put 
on the hive leaving the windows wide 
open. We put the hives in the wooden 
box or straw sacks. Rice husks or straw 
will be packed in between the hive body 
and wintering cover for three months 
in the cold winter. 


Types of Bees 

Races of honeybees kept in Korea 
are mostly hybrid between Italian and 
Carniolan. We have only a few pure 
Italians, Carniolans, and Caucasians. 
As far as I know hybrids between west- 
ern races and the native Korean bee 
have not yet been clarified. 

The Korean native bee is smaller 
than the Apis mellifica in size and is 
brownish grey in color. The queen bee 
has a shiny brownish black color on 
her body and reddish brown on her 
legs. The character of the Korean bee 
varies according to the area, but gen- 
erally speaking they are moody and un- 
stable in their habits. They are apt to 
abscond from simple causes such as a 
loud noise. 

Combs look very beautiful and white, 
but are fragile because of a weak ten- 
acity of the wax. Korean bees are some- 
what cross and when fighting arises, 
robbing starts, and it is not a rare thing 
to find that many colonies are killed 
by themselves. They are not able to 
protect the combs against wax worms. 

In my apiary whenever moving the 
hives to the next bee pasture I extract 
one third of the honey from the brood 
chamber, and replace with candy and 
a comb containing cold water. Also I 
give enough room for their ventilation 
in the case of more than 100 miles of 
migration by truck or train. I never 
had a single suffocation or loss even 
during sultry August by this manage- 
ment. 

About 10,000 movable-frame hives 
are the fixed number in Korea now, 
but I expect the number of hives will 
be increased very fast in the near fu- 
ture. Generally they keep primitive log 
hives on farms and the total kept by 
farmers would be approximate'y 6,000 
Or more. 

American foulbrood suddenly ap- 
peared in Korea nine years ago and 
then several thousand colonies were de- 
stroyed because of no knowledge on 
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control methods. By the favor of Mr. 
Hambleton, head of Bee Culture Lab- 
oratory, USDA, we were able to suc- 
cessfully control this contagious disease 
in Korea. Unfortunately we still have 
sporadic cases in local areas. We de- 
stroyed all the heavily infected colonies 
by burning and in mild cases we gave 
sulfa drug or antibiotic-medicated syr- 
up after the bees were transferred to 
their new hives. 

The only Korean beekeeping organi- 
zation on a big scale is the National 
Federation of Korean Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation which was founded in the 
spring of 1950 at Seoul. Mr. Sang Yul 
Cho, who has been e'ected twice as 
President of the Federation, is my fath- 
er who has had 35 years in commercial 
beekeeping. Besides this, we have pro- 
fessional small associations such as the 
Seoul Migratory Beekeepers’ Associa- 
ion and Daehan Honey Association. 

Father and I have managed our Ko- 
rean apiary on a migratory basis. We 
recently published the first issue of the 
Korean Bee Journal. “Introduction to 
Bee Culture”, and “The Apiology” 
written in Korean, were edited by us 
several years ago. These books are 
read by most beekeepers. “Apiology” 
is an exclusive academic encyclopedia 
of beekeeping in Korea and it covers 
650 pages and includes many diagrams. 
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“Testing—testing! Queen—drones—workers.’’—! 





Beekeeping Among the Giants 


as told by CURTIS L. WOODRUFF, Concord, California 
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OME OF you have seen the red- 

woods and perhaps wondered if 
bees can be kept there successfully, but 
all I have ever talked to said it didn’t 
look like good beekeeping country to 
them. Well, I have kept notes on my 
small operation there for several years 
and my findings might be really impor- 
tant. I have to write a little about the 
redwoods for reasons that will be dis- 
closed. 

My summer place is on the North 
Bank Road of the Smith River, a quart- 
er-mile from the north boundary of the 
Jedediah Smith State Park, ten miles 
east of Crescent City, on U.S. 199. The 
National Tribute Grove is in this park. 
To be in this grove is an experience 
above this earthly plane. 

It may be that some remember the 
Indian picture “Last of the Mohicans”, 
filmed in the 30’s. It wasn’t much of a 
picture, but it ended with a canoe race 
filmed on the river at the park, and 
that was worth remembering. They 
showed one flash, from a distance, of 
the now National Tribute Grove. It 
had nothing to do with the story but 
they couldn’t leave it out. 

What could be more natural than 
that forces like these could shape a 
strain of honeybees that is out of the 
ordinary? I have a strain of black 
Dutch bees that I have come to con- 
sider almost fabulous in some respects, 
and I will get around to three stories: 
the performance of these bees, queen- 
rearing experiences, and the foulbrood 
story. First, I want to go back some 
40 years, when I was a young fellow 
interested in bees. 

Our farm, where my father and I 
were born, was a quarter-mile from the 
redwood forest. At the edge of it was 
a bee-tree, a redwood seven feet thick. 
I had become quite a bee-tree enthusi- 
ast, and this tree was a challenge to 
me. I spent two or three hours one 
Sunday trying to get a thrown rock to 
carry a fish line over the lowest limb. 
The Jast cast I could make did it. The 
fish line carried a cord, and finally a 
rope over the limb, and I drew myself 
up, and all my equipment, making the 
dangerous climb some 80 feet above 
the ground to the bees. Of course, it 
was impossible to cut the bees out, but 
I was no worse off than Dave Savoy. 
The Savoy tree was 11 feet in diameter. 
Dave brooded for years about it. What 
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a big tree! What a lot of honey must 
be in it! Finally a friend, Rob Walton, 
agreed to help cut it, and after 11% 
days of hard work, they laid it down. 
Rob told me, “There was a lot of old 
comb in it, but all the honey was about 
enough to butter one pancake”. 

I did cut a colony out of a redwood 
stump in that area bordering our valley 
that had some very strange honey in it. 
The comb had a grayish cast, and the 
flavor of the honey was something | 
have never found since. It was as dis- 
tinctive as strong peppermint, or win- 
tergreen, and more delicious. How the 
candy-makers would love to have that 
matchless flavor, but who knows what 
could have been the source? 

In those days I was buying equip- 
ment and supplies. I bought two Ital- 
ian queens, and swarms carrying their 
blood escaped to the nearby forest. 
That is why my blacks are not geneti- 
cally pure. An occasional worker shows 
some of the Italian color, so the Uni- 
versity of California did not want them 
for their better bee research. Never- 
theless, this strain should be preserved. 
It should be very successful in places 
where the conditions are too tough for 
the Italians. 

In 1950 I sent seven black queens 
to Lafe Smith, of Belfry, Kentucky. 
Lafe and his partner wanted 25, but I 
could spare only seven. In ’52, Lafe 
wrote for more. I didn’t have them. 
Lafe didn’t say what he thought of the 
queens. He just wanted more at $2.50 
each. Lafe is a man of few words. 

Now I know what the ABC & XYZ 
book says about the black bees, and it 
is mostly all bad. And they are so right 
about the ordinary black bees. I have 
not been able to find any that were fit 
to mingle with my strain, for my origi- 
nal queen was different, and the min- 
gling that has been going on has result- 
ed in some loss of original character- 
istics. I mean, you can’t keep your 
strain pure because you can not keep 
away undesirable drones. 

The original queen came out of the 
forest with a swarm in 1946. I trans- 
ferred them to a hive, with some of 
their brood tied in the frames. This 
was in August. I then returned to Con- 
cord, where I was teaching in the Mt. 
Diablo Union High School. During 
Easter Week of ’47, about April Ist, I 
visited the bees again. The rain was 
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falling, but the bees were bringing in a 
lot of honey and pollen. I gave them 
a queen excluder, and a 7% deep su- 
per. They had nine combs only, and 
some of these were poor, in the brood 
chamber. When I came back, about 
June 26, the super was crammed full 
of new comb and honey, and the space 
under the hive likewise, and they had 
built two heavy combs at the back of 
the hive, suspended from the overhang 
of the cover. There had been no swarm, 
nor any preparation for swarming. I 
removed the super, and gave them four 
more like it. By the middle of August 
they were almost full of clover honey. 
That made fully 250 pounds of honey 
and comb from nine brood frames. 

In 1949, I realized that I had some- 
thing wonderful, so I reared a few 
queens, and in 1950 I undertook to 
rear about 50, but that is a different 
story. 

What struck me first about these bees 
was their gentleness. They would stam- 
pede here and there, but they never 
made a move to fight. I still have two 
granddaughters of the original queen, 
and their bees do not fight, but all the 
14 others would do more or less fight- 
ing when being robbed, like any other 
bees. When the honey is coming in, 
however, one can handle them without 
smoke. 

One of the amazing things about 
these bees is that they almost never 
swarm. In the six years I have kept 
them, there have been only two or three 
swarms, and the queens are long-lived. 
The original queen was presumably 
starting her sixth year when she became 
a drone layer and the bees then began 
supersedure cells. I find it advisable to 
dispose of them during their third year 
usually. When I killed the old queen 
she looked like any big, vigorous young 
queen. The workers, too, seem to live 
longer than bees usually do. 

Another thing that is surprising is 
that they just love to work in the su- 
pers. The Italians will fool around the 
brood chamber till they are crowded 
out and then will fool around the bot- 
tom bars of the honey frames, and 
build burr comb. The black bees have 
filled supers by that time, and they 
start at the foundation strip. I’ve seen 
them trying to fill a super when there 
were only a few fever-ridden old bees, 
after they’d been queenless for two 
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months, and the hive full of drones that 
the laying workers produced. 

For the past two years I have been 
conducting a little European foulbrood 
experiment with my Italians and with 
the blacks. The apiaries are a mile and 
a half apart. This is a separate story, 
but I'll say this much: The Italians are 
supposed to be resistant, and the blacks 
vulnerable. Nevertheless, the Italians 
failed, while the blacks overcame the 
disease, and without sulfa. This colony 
of blacks not only overcame the disease 
this past spring, but stored 50 per cent 
more honey than did my best Italian 
hives, which were headed by daughters 
of Starline Hybrids, and were very 
strong in the spring where the blacks 
were weak. 

The following passages are taken 
from my note book which I have been 
keeping: 

“Late August, 1952: 

“I now have 15 hives of the old 
queen’s descendants. This summer, 
none of the queens was under two years 
old. One was four years old, and that 
colony did very poorly, storing less 
than 50 pounds of honey in the comb. 
The two-year queens stored about 200 
pounds each. I have a stand of 12 pure 
Italian colonies a mile and a half away, 
and a few of these were headed by 
vigorous Hybrid queens. All 12 colo- 
nies stored less than 10 pounds in 21, 
but the brood chambers were full. 

“Now, I must explain what a horri- 
ble spring we had this year. All winter, 
and all spring, up to May first, the 
weather was all bad. Nothing but 
storms, fog, and bleak, cold winds that 
whooped in from over the ocean, 
straight from Manchuria. On May Ist, 
the bees were all on the verge of star- 
vation, but two weeks later the blacks 
were making comb and filling supers. 
It is a dry summer, and a miserable, 
early fall. The clovers failed early. 

“July 6, 1953: And what a spring! 
The early winter was mild, but this 
spring is far worse than that of °52. 
May was like March. Rain, rain, rain, 
and blow, blow, blow! Snow in April, 
the only snow of the winter! In May, 
the cattle still had their winter coats. 
Many of the milk stock had died. On 
July first, the vegetable gardens were 
just getting started, after repeated re- 
plantings. 

“The sun came out on July 3, and 
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the white clover really began to bloom, 
and I could examine the hives. Of 13 
Italian colonies, after a little uniting, I 
have eight left. Two strong colonies 
were making wax in the supers, and 
four others are entering the supers. 

“On June 26, when I first visited 
the bees, it seemed that the blacks were 
not much better off. Normally, there’d 
be around 100 pounds of capped hon- 
ey on each good hive at this time, but 
this year there is new comb on only 
the strongest hives. After being robbed 
of their surplus last summer, all 15 
colonies nevertheless survived, except 
one whose young queen failed, last fall, 
to become established. 

“As of July 6, three of the queens 
are three-years old. All are doing well 
except one that had been set back by 
boys (you know how boys uncover 
hives, and let the weather in on the 
bees). The bees were superseding this 
queen. Another hive was weak, prob- 
ably having superseded a poor queen. 

“August 2: I have already taken off 
150 pounds of finished honey in the 
comb from each of some half dozen or 
more hives of the black bees. At this 
time, my best two Italian hives have 
less than 100 pounds each. I expect 
the overall average for the black bees 
to be three-to-one over the Italians. 

“Note—All the blacks that had 150 
pounds by Aug. 2, finished up another 
100 pounds. The Italians didn’t. 

“August 8: Following several foggy 
days, the sun came out warm, and I’ve 


had four Italian swarms, three of them 
from one hive.” 

I like Italian bees, but I can see that 
I'll have to let them go. I would do 
better to have fewer hives in all, but 
staffed with blacks. 

This black strain will surely disap- 
pear in time, if somebody doesn’t pre- 
serve and purify it. I know that a lot 
of beekeepers want just such bees, for 
I have received letters from beekeepers 
in various parts of the United States. 
Now, why can’t some queen-rearing 
enthusiast combine business with plea- 
sure by spending a vacation out here, 
and rear a lot of these queens? Among 
a lot of queens there should be some 
in which the Italian factors might be 
lost, and the fine qualities of the blacks 
preserved. A regular bee breeder could 
take the best of such queens and multi- 
ply the strain. I will be glad to coop- 
erate, but the project would be beyond 
me. 

Look at the map of California. Look 
between Point Saint George and the 
mouth of Smith River. You will see 
Lake Earl. It is eight miles long and 
up to three miles wide, and between it 
and the ocean are sand dunes, not for- 
est. ‘There are stock ranches there, and 
I am sure nobody ever keeps bees there. 
The climate would not permit that, but 
in July and August the weather would 
be fine except for those days when the 
fog is in. Why wouldn’t that be a good 
place to inbred the black bees, away 
from alien drones? 
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It’s an Idea 


M. H. STRICKER, Annandale, N. J 


HE BEST in cover anchors is made 

simply with a three inch section of 
screen door spring and a bent six-penny 
nail. Hook the nail in one end of the 
spring and secure the spring to a hook 
in the cover. Pull nail down into hand 
hold of the hive body. Tension is made 
and your cover is tight and windproof 
for the winter. 
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Queen Rearing on Pelee Island 


A. C. ASKEW, St. Thomas, Ont., Canada 


LL BEEMEN, whether commercial 

or hobbyist, know that the prosperi- 
ty of the hive is based on the queen. 
If she is a good one, other conditions 
being equal, you will have a profitable 
colony. If inferior, you can still have 
fun watching the bees and their antics, 
but you will never get much honey. 
The problem is still to some extent, 
how to go about getting good queens. 

Nature, generally speaking, does not 
deal in superlatives. This holds good 
in all life, including homo sapiens. All 
that nature is concerned about is per- 
petuation of the species. It is only 
when man takes over, and begins to 
exploit natural phenomena for his own 
use and enjoyment that improvement 
takes place enabling huge populations 
to thrive and experience high levels of 
material existence. 

The primary function of bees is, of 
course, pollinization. Honey they store 
to enable them to live. Early man 
stuck his finger in some honeycomb, 
liked it, and has ever since been trying 
to get more. And that’s why he has 
wanted better queens. And so the slo- 
gan has been “breed from your best”, 
which, of course, is surely the right 
thing to do. But unlike most livestock, 
the beeman could only control one- 
half the program. The male side, the 
drone, could just as likely be a little 
runt who was lucky (or unlucky) to get 
to the virgin queen first, as a big bold 
booming young blood. 

But instrumental insemination has 
changed all that, and the Pelee Is- 
land project along with other similar 
programs on this Continent holds out a 
large measure of confidence that real 
improvement in queen quality is sure 
to come soon. In spite of what the text- 
books say, the rearing of queens, at 
least to the mating stage is not a diffi- 
cult matter. 

That is, the natural rearing of queens. 
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Instrumental insemination is a different 
matter. 

In rearing queens by the grafting 
method, there are four basic require- 
ments. Queenlessness of the bees is es- 
sential, larvae between 12 and 48 hours, 
food in abundance, and good weather 
during mating. If you have a steady 
hand, and a good eye, you can graft. 
But your wife can probably do it better, 
at least, mine can. 

Most queen breeders like to make 
their own grafting needles. A piece of 
baling wire, six inches or more long, 
fashioned with a tiny hook with a flat 
point, straight or with an offset about 
one inch from the hook makes a good 
needle. Some men (Or women) can do 
good work with a matchstick, or a 
hardwood twig shaved to a point, even, 
I’m told, with a loop of horsehair. 
Others like the patent needles. Doesn’t 
seem to matter much so long as the 
“feel and balance” of the needle is 
correct. Whether you choose larvae 18 
or 30 hours old, try to keep them as 
nearly as possible the same age. Sev- 
eral hours difference may cause you 
trouble if you get delayed in taking up 
the cells from the cell builders. 

Theoretically cell cups primed with 
larval “milk” (royal jelly) should be 
more readily accepted in the swarm box 
but “dry” grafting seems just as suc- 
cessful. The swarm box is made to 
ho!d about two and one-half pounds of 
bees, with one frame of honey or syrup, 
one of pollen, with the frame of grafts 
(50) placed in the center. The bottom 
is of screen wire. After stocking with 
bees for an hour or so, the grafted 
frame is inserted, and the box closed 
tightly for 24 hours. The usual com- 
mercial practice now is to move the 
accepted cells from the swarm box to 
the cell-builders, which are simply 
strong queen-right two-story colonies 
divided with a queen excluder, the 
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queen restricted to the lower box, and 
the top having honey, pollen, and young 
larvae with room left for inserting the 
accepted cells. 

But for the finest queens, doub!‘e 
grafting should be practiced. The lar- 
vae in the accepted cells is lifted out of 
its bed of larval food with the least 
possible disturbance, and into this abun- 
dant supply of food is grafted a new 
larvae. This is extra work, but if bigger 
and better queens are wanted, this is 
one way to get them. 

After nine or ten days in the cell- 
building colony, depending on what 
age you choose to graft, the cell goes 
into the nuclei. If everything has gone 
right, and up to this stage it usually 
does, you should shortly have a bright, 
lively virgin queen in the nuc'!ei. 

Now the matter is largely out of 
your hands. If the weather is good, 


and a flow of nectar is on, even a light 
flow, you will probably get 60 per cent 
successful mating. Cool, cloudy weath- 
er, with no nectar available and you 
may get 20 per cent or less. Sugar feed- 
ing helps. 

What happens to the virgins? The 
stock answer among queen breeders is 
“lost in mating”. This is only a partial 
answer. In my opinion the virgin is 
killed either before or after she comes 
back from mating, by her own bees. 
Stupid, certainly, but queen rearing can 
be the most aggravating, disappointing, 
exasperating work in the bee business, 
but once you’ve mastered the technique, 
it never loses it’s fascination, and, by 
the way, don’t ever grumble at the 
price a good breeder charges for his 
queens. The best queens you get from 
him are usually worth a lot more than 
you pay. No queens for sale. 





A HOME-MADE HONEY GATE 


ROBERT J. WYNDHAM, 


ILLING JARS and cans out of five- 

gallon honey cans is an unpleasant 
job for small beekeepers, to say the 
least. The reason: there is no honey 
gate for five-gallon cans on the market. 
But this is no reason to put up with 
this nuisance. For are not beekeepers 
do-it-yourselfers since long before the 
word was invented? 

I made a non-leaking honey gate 
and anyone who has half an hour to 
spare, can do the same with a few sim- 
ple tools. 

I bought a one-inch Diamond No- 
Leak Irrigation Gate (price 22c plus 
postage, manufactured by Andersen 
Flume Gate Co., 115 No. Fourth St., 
Redlands, Calif.). The first step is to 
cut off the funnel, as close as possible, 
with a hacksaw (see picture). Then re- 
move the burr with a file. The next 
step is to take a cap off a five-gallon 
can. Do not use a rusty cap. Remove 
the lining. Then drill a one-inch hole 
in the center of the cap. It is advisab'e 
to drill this hole from the inside, other- 
wise you cannot file off the burr. 

Then you clamp the gate on top of 
the cap, using two small clamps (see 
picture). Now you solder all around 
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Upland, California 


the gate, being careful not to miss a 
single spot. I found a liquid flux like 
“Green Streak” — available at your 
hardware store — very helpful to do a 
perfect job. 

All there is left to do now, is to cut 
a one-inch hole in the cap lining, put 
it back into the cap, and your perfect 
honey gate is ready for use. 

To fill jars I screw the gate on the 
five-gal'on can and lay it on its side on 
a wooden box. Then I fill my jars with- 
out discomfort and mess. 

This gate can also be used for mass 
feeding. Fill your can with sugar syrup 
or diluted honey, lay it on its side on 
a wooden box at least fifty feet from 
your hives. Place a dishpan or similar 
receptacle with some straw or wood 
shavings under the gate and open it to 
a drip. 
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Important Honey Plants in Japan | 


T. INOVE, Tokyo University fere-*, In--n | 
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SPRING HONEY PLANTS ( 


*AKURA (Prunus yedoensis Matsum.) 

This is a representative plant which 
grows or is cultivated in the hills and 
fields. Its flower is very beautiful, the 
bees visit it furiously. It b!ooms a faint 
white-red flower in early April, which 
yields nectar and pollen. 


This plant has one or two extra flor- | is 
al nectaries at the handle of the leaf. pat 
This honey has a golden color, wh 
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Close up of blossom of Sakura. 
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Ume (Prunus Mume Sieb et Zucc.) 


Ume (Prunus Mume Sieb. et Zucc.) 
This is a tree which is cultivated in Ja- 
pan. It blooms a white flower in hard 
winter (February) and yields some hon- 
ey. The bees visit these flowers, when 
it is warm and windless. 

This nectar is used as the new bees 
food in early spring. 

The Ume’s (plum) fruit is used as the 
pickled plums which are salted. 


Natane (Brassica campestris L.) This 
is the important honey source of Ja- 
pan. It is a vegetable which is every- 
where cultivated in Japan. It blooms 
a yellow flower in April, which yields 
a large quantity of honey. It produces 
25 kilogram (approximately 50 pounds) 
per colony under favorable conditions. 


Close up of Natane. 
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Genge (Astragalus sinicus L.) This 
is a grass which is cultivated in the mid- 
dle part of Japan. It blooms a red- 
purple flower in May which yields a 
larce quantity of honey. 

This honey is number one of Japan; 
its quality is very good with the taste, 
and produces 30 kilogram per one 
co'ony. 

Genge (Astragalus sinicus L.) 


SUMMER HONEY PLANTS 


Kuri (Castanea Crenata Sieb. et 
Zucce.) This is a tree of about 10 to 30 
meters high, which grows in the moun- 
tains and is cultivated in the hills and 
fields of Japan. 

It blooms yellow with white in early 
summer, and yields a large quantity of 
honey and pollen. 

This tree blooms a long time. The 
bees visit it actively. 

The honey is black color with brown, 
bad smell, and is used by the bees for 
summer and winter food. 

The fruit is used as food and the 
timber in engineering work. 


Kuri (Castanea crenata Sill. et. Zucc.) 


Sinanoki (Tiliaceae) This is a large 
tree which grows in the mountains of 
Hokkaido Island of Japan. This is call- 
ed red sinanoki by the beekeepers. It 
blooms a yellow flower in summer 
(August), and yields a large quantity of 
honey every other year. 

This secretion of nectar is various 
(irregular), but is good at the young 
time of the tree year and at the rich 
soil. This is number one of the moun- 
tain honey source, and produces 60 
kilogram per one colony, if in very 
good condition. 


S'nanoki (Tiliaceae) 
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his Totinoki (Aesculus turbinate Blume). 


id- This is a large tree of 30 meters high, 

-d- which is found in the mountains in the 

a | Middle and Northern parts of Japan. 
It blooms a white flower in ear’y 

in, summer (June). They yield a_ large 

te, quantity of honey every other year. 

ne This is a good honey source of the 


mountain, and produces 30 kilogram 
per one colony. 
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| Naginatakoju (Eisholtzia Partrini 
: Garcke). This is a grass which grows 
f after the harvest of the white potato 
, or the oats in Hokkaido (the Northern 
It Island of Japan). 
e It blooms a small flower of the faint 
as purple from September to October, and 
, yields an excess of honey, which the 
beekeepers store as the bees food in 
o winter. 
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| Naginatakoju 
(Eisholtzia Patrini Garcke) 
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The kinds of honey plants, 300 
The kinds of honey 


The number of home beekeepers, 15,000 


The yield of honey, 2,500,000 k.g. 
The yield of beeswax, 80,000 k.g. 
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Soba (Fagopyrum escu’entum Mo- 
ench). This is a vegetable which is ev- 
erywhere cultivated in Japan. It blooms 
a small white flower from September 
to November, and yields a large quan- 
tity of honey in some localities of the 
far South and the far North of Japan. 
This seed is used as the food. 


Soba (Fagopyrum esculentum Moench) 


WINTER HONEY PLANTS 


Biwa (Eriobotrya Japonica Lindl.). 
This is a tree of fruit which is cultivat- 
ed in the middle and southern parts of 
Japan. It b'ooms a white flower in 
early winter, and yields nectar every 
other year. This honey is used as the 
bees food in winter. The fruit of Bi- 
wa is used as the food. 


Biwa (Eriobotrya japonica Lindl.) 


The Statistics of the Bee Culture in Japan (1956) 


Sakura, Ume, Natane, Genge, Kuri, Sinanoki, 
Totinoki, Naginatakoju, Soba, and Biwa 
The number of migratory beekeepers, 3,000 
The number of colonies of the migratory beekeepers, 83,000 


The number of the colonies of the home beekeepers, 60,000 
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' Beekeeping 


Nade 
. Easy 


JULIUS LYSNE, Stockholm, Wisconsin 


OR THOSE who want to get into 

beekeeping but believe that the work 
is too difficult should set their misgiv- 
ings aside. Many of the problems of 
beekeeping have been solved so it is 
only necessary to use a little common 
sense to get good returns from bees 
from the start. It is amusing to note 
that beginners often do better the first 
year than they do the second or third 
year. One good reason for this is that 
beginners usually begin with packages 
and the queens are young and vigorous. 
There is little trouble with swarming 
and the packages, if given only a fair 
chance, will reward the beginner with 
a honey crop, provided conditions are 
favorable for nectar secretion. The sec- 
ond year may bring heavy swarming 
and often the swarms being headed by 
queens that are being superseded will 
not stay where placed but will swarm 
out again and abscond ruining chances 
for a honey crop. 

The beginner should use standard 
equipment and run for extracted honey. 
If he has five colonies he can afford a 
four-comb extractor and perhaps a hon- 
ey tank. 

Do not try to winter more than one 
colony the first winter if you are in 
the far North, but kill the queens and 
ten days later destroy all queen cells. 
The colonies will now dwindle and die 
out. Put the hives away and replace 
with packages the following spring. 
The one colony, headed by a good 
queen, you may use as an experiment 
in wintering. Be sure to requeen the 
hive with a good queen from the South 
in the spring. Compare the overwinter- 
ed colony for production with the pack- 
ages. It may not pay to winter bees in 
your locality. Remember that the pack- 
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age of bees is the answer in many cases 
to the two biggest problems of beekeep- 
ing—swarming and wintering. A colo- 
ny headed by a young prolific queen 
usually does not swarm if ample room 
is provided a little ahead of the needs 
of the bees. 

The modern hive is a perfection of 
craftsmanship and everything fits to- 


gether perfectly. With such a_ hive 
there is much less danger of stings. 


Four ten-frame hive bodies wi'l in most 
cases take care of the needs of a colony 
the first year. 

In extracted honey production have 
nine combs to each extracting super 
and do not use an excluder the first 
year. If you find that it does not pay 
to winter bees in your section of the 
country no excluder will ever be re- 
quired. Just kill off the queens on Au- 
gust 1 and let the brood emerge. By 
September take off the supers and ex- 
tract the crop. The equipment should 
be placed inside to save wear and tear 
from the elements. 

The beeman should build his bee- 
keeping around factory equipment and 
packages from the South. In fact, it is 
se'dom any advantage in making your 
own hives. Go slow on wintering. This 
problem must be solved only by care- 
ful experience. The development of 
hybrid queens will assure very rapid 
build up in the spring. Wintering may 
be of no advantage in most locations. 
Give hives three coats of paint when 
new and repaint when needed. Do not 
stagger supers but let the bees take care 
of the ventilation. The deep side of the 
bottom board is usually a large enough 
entrance during summer but in the win- 
ter, entrances should be reduced to ex- 
clude mice, 
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T ISN’T a bit too early to be thinking 

about Christmas edibles. Indeed it 
is high time to be making fruit cakes 
so they may age or ripen to perfection 
by ho iday time. All of the confections 
chosen this month should be made well 
ahead of time to reach their peak of 
perfection. And what a relief to have 
a part of the preparations safely out of 
the way before the last minute details 
need attention! 

Any one of these delicious treats 
will make a wonderful Christmas gift, 
too. Steamed, baked, or packed in an 
attractive glass or wicker container, 
your tasty gift will long be remember- 
ed after the last flavorful morsel has 
disappeared. Use a bit of easy-to-use 
saran wrap, bright ribbon-tie and a 
sprig of holly or pine cone. Then tuck 
your gay gifts away from dust and let 
them improve. 

The most of the best to all of you 
is my holiday wish. 

Honey-Nut Steam Pudding 

One and % cups sifted flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 teaspoon cinnamon, ™%_ tea- 
spoon nutmeg, ’2 cup who'e bran cere- 
al, % cup milk, % cup chopped nut- 
meats, 4% cup shortening, 2 cup hon- 
ey, “4 cup sugar, | egg, and | teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Sift together flour, baking powder, 
salt, cinnamon, and nutmeg. Mix with 
bran and nvtmeats. Blend shortening, 
honey, and sugar. Add egg and vanilla; 
beat well. Add sifted dry ingredients 
alternately with milk, mixing after each 
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Christmas 
Cheer 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Neb-aska 


Turn these too’hsome goodies 
into gay Christmas gifts.—Pho- 
to courtesy Kellogg Co. 


addition. Fil greased 1 quart mold 
about % full. Cover tightly. Steam for 
two hours. When ready to serve, re- 
heat, slice, and serve hot with an orange 
sauce or other suitable fruit sauce. 
Yield: 8-10 servings. 

Honey Fruit Cake 

One cup butter, 1 cup sugar, 6 eggs, 
¥Y2 cup grape juice, ¥2 cup honey, 4 
pound citron, 4% pound lemon peel, %4 
pound orange peel, 2 pound candied 
pineapple, 1 pound cubed dates, 12 
pound currants, 1 pound raisins, 1 
pound candied cherries, ’2 pound nuts, 
3 cups flour, ¥2 teaspoon soda, 1% 
teaspoons cinnamon, 1 teaspoon nut- 
meg, and | teaspoon allspice. 

Cream butter and sugar until light 
and fluffy. add eggs, one at a time 
blending well after each addition. Add 
fruit juice and honey. Place all fruits 
and nutmeats in a large pan, sprinkle 
with part of the flour and mix thor- 
oughly, so that fruits are well coated 
with flour. Add soda and spices to re- 
maining flour, then add to first mix- 
ture. Beat well, then pour over floured 
fruits and mix well. Line pans with 
two layers of greased brown paper. 
Fill about 24 full of batter. Bake in a 
slow oven, 250 degrees F., for 3% 
hours. Put a pan of hot water in the 
bottom of the oven. 

Honey Fruit Balls 

Five cups corn soya, 1 cup nutmeats, 
1% cups pitted dates, 1 cup mixed 
candied fruits, % cup shredded coco- 
nut, “% cup grape juice, % cup honey, 

(Continued on page 757) 
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Highlights of the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ 
| Association Meeting 
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These young ladies were the Wisconsin Honey Queen candidates. Each girl was 
a honey queen from her respective county association. Valeria Redmann was 
chosen the 1958 Wisconsin Honey Queen. 








These are the newly elected officers of the Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Association 
from left to right: Norman Harper, 2nd vice president; Henry Piechowski, presi- 
dent; Joe Deiser, Ist vice president; Mrs. Louise Brueggeman, secretary-treasurer; 
and Milton Lyons, corresponding secretary. 
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Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 


Fried Bees: 

OME FOLKS seem to relish fried 

grasshoppers but in a Tokyo restau- 
rant fried bees are served. Country 
families pick the young bees from the 
combs of wild hives, fry them, and put 
them down in crocks. This strange pre- 
serve aids the poorer Japanese to satis- 
fy their fat and protein hunger. Per- 
sona'ly I will stick to honey and vita- 


min pills. 
The Australian Bee Journal. November, 1956. 


Sure Was! 
ees vot stung by a rose. 
Stung by a what? 
A b-r-o-s-e, rose, 
But there’s no ‘b’ in rose 
There was in this one.” 
The Australian Bee Journal. November, 1956. 


Indian Beekeeping Bulletin: 

LEANINGS READERS. interested 

in beekeeping in other parts of the 
world now have an opportunity to se- 
cure a copy of a new publication called, 
“Beekeeping in India.” The bulletin 
describes the bees of India, and includes 
a brief natural history as it would be 
of use to the beginner in honey produc- 
tion. The author is Mr. R. N. Muttoo, 
Editor of the INDIAN BEE JOURN- 
AL and Founder-Secretary of the All- 
India Beekeepers’ Association. This 
book!et is written in English and is pub- 
lished vy the Indian Council for Agri- 
cultural Research, New Delhi 1, India. 
Ihe price is AS.4. 

It is with interest that we of Glean- 
ings have been watching the develop- 
ment of this journal so well edited by 
R. N. Muttoo. The March and April 
1957 issue which lies before me now 
has a number of fine reports on bee- 
keeping research by Indian Apicultur- 
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ists. The lead artic'e in this series is 
by Sardar Singh, a Cornell University 
alumnus, and now an Entomo’ogist in 
India. Surely a lot of our readers will 
be very interested in Mr. Singh’s activ- 
ities. His article deals with “Acarine 
Disease in the Indian Honeybee.” 

The article that probab'y will arouse 
the most interest is called “Beekeeping 
in the Soviet Union” and was written 
by M. Zimnyev, a beekeeper. Different 
sections of this article will be brought 
to the attention of Gleanings readers 
in this column. 

Beekeeping students throughout the 
world are going to pay more and more 
attention to this rapidly developing pub- 
lication from India. 


Bee Varieties in the 


Soviet Union 

HE PREVAILING species of honey- 

bee throughout the Soviet Union is 
Apis mellifera. Only in the maritime 
Region of the Far East, bees belonging 
to another species of the same genus— 
Apis indica, the Indian bee, are found 
now and then in the wild state in the 
forests where they nest in the hollows 
of big trees. 

The bee varieties in the USSR differ 
markedly in chitin color, and _ pubes- 
cence, body organ size, excitability 
when man works in the hive, tendency 
to swarm, and productivity. The best 
characteristics are found in the Moun- 
tain Grey Caucasian variety. 

Indian Bee Journal. March-April, 1957. 


Happy Holidays: 
WANT to take this opportunity to 
wish all of my readers a very “Mer- 
ry Christmas. and a Happy and Pros- 
perous New Year”... . and that is a 
big wish . . . . Texas style. 
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Live and Learn 


FTER MY WORK with the bees was 

done for this year, that is, all ex- 
cepting the packing, I took a couple of 
weeks off to go up into honey country 
again. What a thrill it was to see that 
kind of pasturage. What I call a bump- 
er crop, they call a crop failure. But 
maybe I should keep my yap shut at 
that. I get prices that make them drool. 
They get the p'easure (?) of heaving 
around a lot of heavy supers, uncap- 
ping and straining oodles of honey, and 
washing and filling untold numbers of 
all sizes of bottles. I get the disappoint- 
ment of seeing a lot of empty combs, 
and having to tell cash customers that 
the honey is all gone. Who wins? The 
difference seems to be that they can 
make their living out of it, and I am 
lucky if the bees pay the taxes on my 
land. 

Well, to get on with what I started 
out to say, in one place a beekeeper 
asked my opinion about a hive that was 
offered to him as a gift. It seems that 
the owner lost his interest in bees, hav- 
ing gone into mink farming as being 
more to his liking. There is an old 
proverb that covers such a situation, 
but I am a little leery about quoting it, 
for fear that the anti-discrimination 
boys will get after me. Anyway, it goes 
something like this—‘Beware of a so- 
and-so bearing gifts.” There is also an- 
other proverb that might apply, to the 
effect that one should not investigate 
the dentures of an equine that is being 
presented to you. When I mentioned 
these things to my friend, he told me 
that he had attempted to look at the 
bees the day before, but, knowing so 
little about handling them, he had irri- 
tated them to the point that he was 
made uncomfortable. In plain words, 
they had chased him. So. naturally, | 
suggested that we look them over. With 
the advance information that the bees 
might be a ‘itthke warm, I put on a jack- 
et over the skirt of the veil, and bor- 
rowed a pair of heavy electrician’s 
gloves. It was well that I did that, for 
to say that those bees were mean would 
be the understatement of the year. 
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by Propolis Pete 


I smoked them good, took off the 
outer cover and started to crack the 
inner cover, when whoosh! I have had 
mean bees, but that colony sure took 
first prize over anything that I have 
ever seen or expect to see. Under stress 
we are inclined to overestimate our 
troubles, so, discounting say 75 per 
cent of my impression of what happen- 
ed, | would say that a thousand bees 
shot out of the crack that I made be- 
tween the upper body and the inner 
cover. And I had it open only about 
three seconds. I was covered with bees 
stinging my jacket, veil, gloves, and 
pants like furies. It is lucky that I had 
that jacket over the cloth part of the 
veil, because even with it, two got in- 
side. Lucky me. When they got in, 
they decided that they didn’t want to 
be fenced in, so started to buzz against 
the screen trying to get out, instead of 
going about the business that they had 
come in for. 

Protected as I was, I beat for some 
bushes about 50 feet away, and stood 
there with my head in a cloud of smoke. 
I nearly choked. My friend, laughing 
his fool head off from a vantage point 
about a hundred feet away, suddenly 
started to slap at the back of his neck 
and around his ears. The last I saw of 
him for a half hour was his rear end 
vanishing over the brow of a little hill 
that was right behind him. Neither of 
us got stung, so there is nothing to cry 
about. But it was a hot time, believe me. 

I later found that the bee inspector 
for that state had come around a few 
weeks before. The owner told him to 
be careful, but he said it was all right. 
He knew how to handle bees. Maybe 
he did, but he never really got the lid 
off, and decided that a colony that 
strong and that hot must be healthy. 
Can’t say that I blame him either. ~ 

Now, for the benefit of those of you 
who are just starting with bees, you 
can go for half a life time without find- 
ing a colony as bad as that one. Gen- 
erally, by that time you know what to 
do, but in any event, protect yourself 
until you find out what you can do. 
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HRISTMAS is a time of reverence, high spirits, reminiscing, and low bank ac- 
counts. The latter, of course, does not apply to those among us who reside in 
those prosperous areas of the nation that reported large honey crops this year. 
Even if this year has not been a prosperous one for you, we can all join 
together in the hope that next year wi!l be better. 
With that thought in mind our entire Gleanings staff wishes all of our 
readers the Merriest of Christmases and a Very Happy New Year. 


Beekeeping is Different 
S BEEKEEPING different? Yes, it is. Can you think of any other branch of 
agriculture in the line of animal husbandry that is comparable to beekeeping? 

Most farm animals have to be fed and attended to regularly. If the farmer 
leaves on vacation, or even for a day, some one has to be on hand to feed and 
water the stock, unless it is during the summer months when beef cattle are in pas- 
ture. The dairy farmer has to be on hand winter and summer to care for his cows. 
The poultry man has to feed his birds regularly. 

The beekeeper, when he gets his bee work up, can take a day off to go 
fishing, or a week to hunt deer, or the winter months to bask in the southern sun- 
shine. The bees feed themselves. 

Some commercial honey producers summer in the North and winter in the 
South and why not—if they can do it? They might as well enjoy the South, while 
their bees are tucked snugly away from the cold northern blasts. 

It is essential, however, that bees in the North be allowed an abundance 
of winter stores. The owners can then rest easy, whereas, if bees are short on food 
some sleepless nights may be experienced. 


Do Honeybees Move Eggs to Other Hives? 
1" IS KNOWN THAT worker bees do carry eggs around in a brood chamber. 
Whether or not the bees place the eggs in queén cell cups appears to be a moot 
question. The concensus seems to be that the queen lays eggs in queen cell cups. 
Some think a bee from a hopelessly queen!ess colony will occasionally, in 
desperation, steal a fertile egg from a queen-right colony in order to raise a queen. 
This to us seems doubtful. 
It has been found by scientific research that in exceptional cases queens 
can be reared from the eggs of laying workers or virgin queens. This, therefore, 
may solve one of the mysteries of the hive. 


Please Notice the Index 

Ww HOPE our readers will notice and appreciate the seven pages of index for 
1957 in the last part of this issue. This filing requires an immense amount of 

painstaking work but it is worth it to have the articles on various topics alphabet- 

ically arranged, also the names of authors. 
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Late Aster Flow Has Advantages, also Disadvantages 


AN ASTER HONEY FLOW late in the fall is apt to result in well filled brood 
chambers. The flow occurs, as a rule, when the nights are cool and the days 
warm. During the cool nights queens will curtail egg laying and this in turn results 
in the bees storing the incoming nectar in cells on the outer edge of the brood nest, 
from which young bees have recently emerged. In this area we have seen the aster 
honey flow continue beyond the middle of October. If cold weather follows the 
late aster flow the bees may not have a chance to properly cure the honey, or to 
drive off the excess moisture from the nectar. 

During the fall of 1935 we had a very late aster flow. Bees were whitening 
combs the 18th of October. Just after that, cool weather set in and this was fol- 
lowed by cold weather, in fact, so cold that the bees could not cure the honey prop- 
erly. More cold weather came and bees had very few, if any, cleansing flights 
until early March. Hundreds of colonies died that winter in this area. Some 
would advocate feeding thick sugar syrup to help correct the quality of the stores. 
However, how and where would the bees store the syrup in brood chambers that 
were already filled with uncapped honey from late aster? Fortunately the experi- 
ence we had in 1935 does not occur very often. 

Occasionally during a late aster flow it is impossible to take the honey 
off on schedule because the thin nectar would get mixed in with the honey that 
is capped when extracting is done. 

However, in spite of the few disadvantages mentioned we are thankful to 
be in a locality where late white aster is found. Although the honey may not be 
considered first class table honey, some do like it. The bakery trade prefers a 
honey with a distinct tang or flavor. 

During the fall of 1956 a late aster flow during early October saved thou- 
sands of colonies in this area that would have starved during the winter if the late 
honey flow had not occurred. So let’s be thankful for aster. 


4-H Club Beekeeping 
ISITORS LEARNING about bees for the first time are always intrigued by the 
pathetic story of the ones whose wings when frayed and ragged, fly away seem- 
ingly making no effort to get back into their hives. Their instinct tells them when 
their days of feverish activity are over—when they must yield to the thousands of 
young, vigorous bees coming on. 

Many of our great institutions have retirement ages—60, 65,—rarely 70— 
when men step down and let younger ones carry the load. 

Farmers find it difficult to keep their sons interested in the soil. The offers 
of industry with their promise of short hours, high (if temporary) wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, and other benefits, prove too tempting to resist. The adoption of 
labor-saving equipment helps balance the farm labor situation, but the magnificent 
work of the 4-H Clubs has accomplished wonders for agriculture. 

In addition to the help the 4-H Clubs are to cattle raising, for example. 
the story by Richard E. Nieman on page 713 shows what they can do for apicul- 
ture. Hats off to these eager youngsters and may their enthusiasm never diminish. 

For years we have pointed out that the honey industry needs more begin- 
ners whose incessant talk about honey quickly sells what they themselves produce 
and causes them to buy to fill the demand created. Moral. . . .To sell more honey 
encourage 4-H teenagers into producing it! Our industry needs more youth to 
carry on, where others have left off. 


All Roads Lead to Columbus, Ohio 
T SEEMS essential that beekeepers from over the nation have a conclave at least 
once a year to renew acquaintances and to solve some of the problems that face 
our industry. , 
The meeting place for our National Federation Meeting is Columbus, Ohio 
at the Neil House, and the time is January 28-31, 1958. Columbus is a convenient 
focal point to reach, so plan to make the coming meeting the best ever. 
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Apiary in an Argentina orchard. Hives are up on stands to protect the bees from 
ants.—Photo by Felipe Iparraguine. 


Buckfast Abbey apiary in England operated by Brother Adam.—Photo by P. éI- 
cock, Sussex, England. 
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An apiary in Belgium. The hives are protected against the weather.—Photo by 
Stephaan Vandeputte, Affligem, Hekelgem. 


An apiary in the mountains of Switzerland.—Photo by Thed Isler, Uzwel, S. G 
Switzerland. 
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The Search 


for 


What all beekeepe:s 
want—a perfect comb. 


Perfect Combs 


JOHN H. ROSSER, Benowa, Queensland, Australia 


Y SEARCH for perfect combs had 

two bases. One was the influence of 
American journals of beekeeping. For 
enthusiastic people are apt to solve the 
other fe'low’s problem by following his 
suggestions. The other base was solid 
enough. Combs I had acquired had sag- 
ged along the top bars and an inch or 
more of the comb had drone or faulty 
cells. For half a century ago, we used 
30-guage wire in the frames and this 
thin wire was not as good in quality as 
the wire now used. Today’s wire is 
stiffer as well as a different guage. 
Thus the heavy black brood comb 
became too heavy for the horizontal 
wire and this sagged. The sagging wire 
caused the cells along the top bar to 
stretch and once the stretching began 
it continued until an inch and more of 
the comb was drone cells. I am now 
willing to believe that the honey stored 
so much along the top bars in that (to 
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me) early series of good years prevent- 
ed the comb from being strengthened 
by brood rearing and the great weight 
of the lower part of the comb helped 
to stretch the top cells. 

Those sagging wires and soft cells 
along the tops of the combs made me 
want wires at an angle to the top bars. 
I argued that the combs would not be 
soft enough to slide down an angling 
wire and that the wire would not stretch 
endwise with the weight of the combs. 

For us in Queensland angling wires 
were easy enough to think up because 
we already used hooked nails to hitch 
the wires to the end bars. So I took my 
wire from the top of the left end bar 
to the far end of the bottom bar, then 
to the lower end of the right end bar, 
up to the center of the top bar, down 
to the lower end of the left end bar, 
then to the bottom bar at that end, anc 
finally to the top of the right end bar. 
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Apart from the benefit of angling wire 
in the comb this tied the frame togeth- 
er, too. 


But I wanted not only angling wire 
but heavier wire than the 30-guage 
then in use. And I wanted wire that 
would not rust. So I chose some gal- 
vanized wire, much heavier than the 
28-guage now in use. (I have forgotten 
the guages.) Then came the second 
world war and many shortages so I had 
to buy and use still heavier wire. 

These heavy angling wires gave both 
the bees and myself some problems. 
The bees had to fit the great bulges of 
the wire into the base of the cells where 
they obviously like only the smooth 
angular surfaces of the cell base. And, 
where they could they would a'ter the 
base angles so that the bulge of the 
wire ran along the edges of the cells. 
In this, by the way, they showed that 
bees think. Where they could not alter 
the ceil and the wire ran across the base 
of the cell, the queen would at first 
avoid laying in those cells. (The path 
of the wires could at first be traced by 
the white lines among the browning 
bases of the rest of the brood cells.) 
The bees made my problems. They 
tried to chew the wire out of the foun- 
dation and many of them cut the sheet 
to angular pieces that fell down from 
the wires. 

But in time the queen ‘laid in all the 
cells and I soon learned to put founda- 
tion in only when the bees were so anx- 
ious for combs that they said to them- 
selves: “Well, let’s use it now and store 
the honey”. 

Thus we both managed to use an- 
gling wires until a series of bad seasons 
came. 

Then, when the bees had little to do 
except housekeep, they tried spring 
cleaning. They decided to “run the 
wires” as we have learned to call it. 
Where the wires reached the bottom 
bars they would chew the comb away 
so that the wire was exposed three 
inches from the hooked nail. Later, 
when honey came they would rebuild 
this section with drone comb. 

One can do nothing with bees in 
droughty periods so J had time to ask 
why the bees destroyed these strong old 
combs. If the combs were in the supers 
they did not run the wires; it was in the 
brood nest that the wire worried them. 
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Why? Well, I noticed that moth larvae 
fed in the debris on the bottom boards 
and from this debris often made a web 
tunnel into the bottom cells of the comb 
above them. 

In due time my mind connected the 
objection of the bees to the wires run- 
ning into the bottom of the comb with 
their objection to moth tunnels running 
up into the bottom of the comb. For 
I now realized that it was not wires in 
the bottom of the comb only that they 
objected to—it was wires into the bot- 
tom of the comb only when that comb 
was the lowest comb in the hive. For 
they would not let the comb itse’f con- 
tinue to the bottom bar when that bot- 
tom bar was the lowest one in the hive. 

All the facts concerned made me re- 
alize that the bees’ comb and our comb 
are not one and the same. The bees do 
not see the bee spaces between sets of 
combs as the bottom of combs; to the 
bee the comb has only one bottom 
the lowest edge. We see many combs 
with many bottoms but notice that the 
bottoms of the super combs are treated 
differently than those of the brood nest. 
For the bees will not allow the bottom 
edge of its comb to touch the floor. 
And to the bee the floor is the bottom 
bar; its hive, its city of combs, ends at 
the comb-edge, the wood surrounding 
it has no meaning. 

Thus the bees will not have combs 
that are attached to wood at the bot 
tom of the brood nest. It is against 
bee law to give the moth an open road 
into the heart of the comb. Any per- 
fection in combs that we beekeepers 
aim at must include this fact of bee 
lore. 





Our Cover Picture 


BEEKEEPERS of the North 
are no longer opening hives, cap- 
turing swarms, or taking off hon- 
ey. The bees are now clustered 
snugly in their hives, while the | 
owners who reside in the North 
enjoy the stillness of the forest 
primeval. The young lady can | 
likely vision the green yuletide | 
boughs around the fireplace.—Pic- 
ture by J. Staby, Kenmore, N. Y. 
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Let’s Talk 


about 
Honey Plants 


DR. HARVEY B. LOVELL 
Louisville, Ky. 


URPLE LOOSESTRIFE (Lythrum 

Salicaria). From Essex, Connecticut, 
George W. Comstock sends me a small 
vial of an amber honey with the fol- 
lowing comments, “I am sure this hon- 
ey was obtained from purple loosestrife, 
a plant which grows profusely during 
the month of August in the marshes 
along the shores of the lower Connecti- 
cut River. The honey has a taste which 
| have never come in contact with be- 
fore. It has a decided taste of molasses, 
a statement with which I am sure you 
will agree.” 


Purple loosestrife 
(Lythrum Salicaria) 


The honey looks and tastes like some 
I have seen before from loosestrife, al- 
though it is a little darker than it usual- 
ly is. Although there are many tons of 
loosestrife honey made in the north- 
eastern states, reports on its color and 
quality vary considerably. It is usually 
described as having the color of ma- 
chine oil. According to Mr. Comstock 
about three-fifths of his section honey 
this year came from purple loosestrife, 
and the sections have been selling sat- 
isfactorily and no one has complained 
on the quality of the honey. 

Buffalo-bur (Solanum — rostratum). 
Mr. Roland E. Queen of Sioux City, 
lowa, writes me that in October his 
bees worked buffalo-bur even though 
there was a 40-acre field of alfalfa in 
bloom only 400 feet from his apiary. 
He describes the flowers as yellow and 
the plant including the fruit as very 
spiny. This prickly member of the to- 
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mato family is often quite a pest on the 
western plains. Mr. Queen does not 
know whether his bees stored any sur- 
plus or not, nor did he notice whether 
they were collecting nectar or pollen. 
This species was the original host of 
the Colorado potato beetle, but when 
man planted a bridge of delicious pota- 
to plants from the western states east- 
ward, this beetle shifted its base of op- 
erations to this new but closely related 
species and migrated all the way to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Wild Iris. According to Cecil M. 
Mount of La Jara, Colorado, his bees 
get a little honey from wild iris or flags 
in the spring, but the nectar is used en- 
tirely in spring build-up. I can find no 
mention of honey from iris in any book 
on honey plants. La Jara is above 7000 
feet in the Rocky Mountains and the 

(Continued on page 759) 
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A History of Beekeeping 


in Manitoba 


As condensed from a publication of the same title by 
A. V. Mitchener, Professor Emeritus of Entomology, the 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


1 bee EARLIEST available record of 


beekeeping in Manitoba dates back 
to 1887. There were undoubtedly bee- 
keepers in the area before that time, 
but there is no record of their existence. 
In 1889 an Experimental Farm Apiary 
was established at Brandon by the su- 
perintendent, Mr. S. A. _ Bedford. 
Through his interest the Manitoba Bee- 
keepers’ Association was organized in 
Winnipeg on February 24, 1903. The 
original group was made up of 17 mem- 
bers with Mr. Bedford as_ president. 
Since its beginning the M.B.A. has been 
largely responsible for most of the ben- 
efits Manitoba beekeepers now enjoy. 
In 1923, the University of Manitoba 
offered a two weeks’ short course in 
beekeeping. In later years the course 
has been shortened to one week, but 
since its beginning over 688 students 
have attended. Although not all of 
these have become beekeepers, they 
did get an appreciation of the value of 
honey as a food and the place occupied 
by honeybees in Manitoba agriculture, 
especially in connection with the polli- 
nation of many farm crops. Also the 
University has a more detailed course 
in apiculture for those students of ag- 
riculture who specialize in entomology. 
The department of entomology in 
cooperation with the beekeepers of 
Manitoba conducted extensive research 
on various phases of apiculture. The 
results of this work have been of great 
value to beekeeping in Manitoba. 
Through the years the most popular 
race of honeybee kept in Manitoba has 
been the Italian. However, the Caucas- 
ion race of late has increased in popu- 
larity. Some improvement of quality 
and markings has resulted from the dis- 
covery of a method of artificial insemi- 
nation of queens, 
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During the years an interesting trans- 
formation has taken place in the Mani- 
toba honey crop. The main sources of 
nectar in the early part of the last 50 
years were mostly wild flowers and 
sweet clover which was grown for hay 
and seed. In the more recent years, 
however, the agricultural policy has 
changed and the sweet clover stubble is 
plowed down as soon as the hay crop 
has been removed. For this reason it 
is difficult at present to get a sample 
of pure sweet clover honey. 

An interesting feature of the honey 
market in Manitoba is that the con- 
sumers have become accustomed to us- 
ing most of their honey in the granu- 
lated form, especially in the winter. 

This has been a very brief resume of 
Manitoba beekeeping history. It is cer- 
tainly a history to be proud of and one 
that indicates a future of great promise. 





Te BISHOP 


“I've just made a resolution to take better care 
of my bees... . I'll start next year!” 
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These Badger Bees 
Won’t Freeze 


GUSTAVE TELSCHOW, North Lake, Wisconsin 
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ACKING BEES isn’t a disagreeable 

job, when one recalls how diligently 
they have worked all summer. A per- 
son really feels like doing something for 
them. Often while putting the building 
paper around the hives and stuffing the 
empty space all around them with four 
inches of sugar maple leaves, my 
thoughts often revert to bygone winters, 
when skies were gray, and how the 
snow came down on the northeasterly 
wind. Often the snow came down 
blanking out all objects not so far away, 
and how the snow whirled, hissed, and 
drifted. On these occasions it made me 
feel good to know that the bees were 
well packed, cozy and warm. Some- 
times after these storms the tempera- 
ture dropped to 35 degrees below zero. 

My bees are wintered in two-story 
hives, placed in pairs at the time of 
packing, to save material and give ex- 
tra protection. In the center of the 
bottom-board entrances is tacked a met- 
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Hives packed in pairs save ma- 
terial and give extra protection. 


al plate, made from tin cans, with a 
% x 1 inch long opening to keep out 
the mice. The remaining entrance is 
plugged with gunnysack cloth. A b!ock 
of wood 4 x 8 inches with end pieces, 
as shown in the picture is placed over 
the lower entrance to keep the leaves 
from closing it. 

The upper hive body has a % inch 
hole directly above the hand hold. A 
metal tube fastened with a screw, 
also shown in the picture, covers this 
upper entrance to keep the leaves from 
obstructing it. The air entering this 
opening hits the closed ends of the 
frames, making it spread and extend 
downward and not directly contacting 
the cluster of bees. Proper ventilation 
is very essential in wintering bees, as 
combs will sometimes mold in the lower 
hive body with only an upper entrance. 

Eight inches of leaves and a few ex- 
tra in the center on top of the hives, 
with a piece of building paper tied 
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Materials used in preparing my bees for winter. 


down over them, completes the job. 
Six-penny nails are useful to pin the 
paper in place where it is folded. We 
have used this method of packing bees 
for many, many years without loosing 
a colony. Here in Wisconsin we don’t 
know how cold the winter will be, thus 
I prepare for very low temperature. 
Wintering bees outdoors here seems 
far superior to indoor methods. Some 
beekeepers just wrap the hives with 
good building paper and have good re- 
sults. Have seen bees wintered in Wis- 
consin in one, two, and three story 
hives without any protection, but the 
losses sometimes were heavy. Beekeep- 


ers wintering their bees without losses 
should not change their methods, as 
all locations and the different states 
have their own problems. 

Bees during the winter and early 
spring, when taking their cleansing 
flight, use both entrances. Soon as the 
nice warm weather arrives, I get anx- 
ious to unpack the bees. This generally 
takes place about the last week in 
March, and around the first of April 
bees start bringing in pollen from the 
pussy willows and early aspens. At 
this time most of the colonies have two 
or three frames of brood and are doing 
fine. 





It Takes Experience to be a Judge 
by H. H. ROOT 


OMEWHERE, sometime, it matters 

not, several of us were appointed to 
judge some samples of honey. The bot- 
tles were all alike with no marks on 
them except numbers. Now the key to 
those numbers had previously been 
made known to the audience, a fact 
which the judges were not aware of. 

There were five samples. I cannot 
recall anything about samples one to 
four. Maybe I judged them correctly, 
but I doubt it. However, I would not 
feel very down-hearted if I had been 
wrong on all of them, for I starred on 
number five! We all were divided on 
this last one. The others disagreed and 
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came up with different answers. I 
tasted it again and again, but I did not 
know. It was milder, to use a modern, 
overworked adjective. At last the 
chairman called for my answer and be- 
cause I did not know, I announced fa- 
cetiously, “I'll call it corn syrup”. To 
my vast surprise, there was consider- 
able applause and when it died down, I 
was told that I had guessed right, for 
No. 5 was 75 per cent karo! My an- 
swer was not a guess,—it was an out 
and out prevarication and intended only 
to indicate ignorance. Dr. Wilson did 
not believe me when I said I did not 
know, But I had told the truth! 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 





M. J. Deyell 


The Beekeeper who 
Robbed His Bees 

FEW YEARS ago I talked to a bee- 

keeper in Canada, a commercial 
man, whose neighbor kept a few hives 
of bees but never did secure any worth- 
while amount of surplus honey. One 
day the commercial man inquired of 
the sideliner if he had finished his fall 
bee work. He replied that he had fin- 
ished except extracting some combs of 
honey from the brood chambers of his 
hives. The commercial beekeeper said 
to the man, “But you are going to get 
the combs of honey in the brood cham- 
bers extracted, aren’t you?” The man 
replied, “Oh, you bet I am!” 

Is it any wonder this sideline bee- 
keeper didn’t make any headway in 
beekeeping, or secure any surplus hon- 
ey of any consequence? 

I Learned the Hard Way 

During the summer of 1917 when 
we kept bees commercially in northern 
Michigan, near Copemish, we were 
naturally anxious to secure all the sur- 
plus honey possible. In order to attain 
our goal in honey production we re- 
moved some nice full combs of honey 
from the brood chambers during Au- 
gust, assuming the bees would replace 
the amount of honey we removed, dur- 
ing September, from goldenrod and 
aster. However, the bees did not re- 
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plenish the hives to the extent we as- 
sumed they would and consequently 
they went into winter rather light in 
honey. 

We wintered the bees in a cellar un- 
derneath a dwelling house and as I 
helped to carry them in that fall I re- 
alized the single story brood chamber 
hives were somewhat light. Most of 
the colonies wintered but the hives were 
rather light in honey and bees the fol- 
lowing April when we moved them out 
onto their summer stands. That was 
before package bees were used to any 
extent and consequently we found it 
difficu't to build up the weak colonies 
into populous colonies that would store 
the maximum crop of surplus honey 
that season. 

It is hard for some beekeepers to 
understand that an ample amount of 
honey left on the hives during the fall 
is worth more than it would be if re- 
moved from the hives in the fall. The 
rank and file of beekeepers need to be- 
come more conscious of the importance 
of ample stores—pollen and honey— 
for developing populous colonies dur- 
ing the spring months. 

Hints on Wintering 

As mentioned in a previous Talk, 
one way to solve the wintering problem 
is to not winter bees, but rather, kill 
colonies off in the fall with Cyan- 
ogas and reserve enough combs with 
honey and pollen in each hive to install 
a package of bees with queen the fol- 
lowing spring. Some beekeepers in the 
far North are practicing this method. 

The person who does not winter his 
bees but depends on packages the fol- 
lowing spring does not have to worry 
about wintering. However, he may have 
to worry about getting package bees at 
the proper time the following spring. 
The cost of transportation and sugar, 
also labor of putting the packages into 
the hives runs into some expense. On 
the other hand, beekeepers during very 
severe winters may worry about carry- 
ing the bees safely through the winter. 
Using a Safety Valve 

Having a small opening in each hive, 
in the middle front of each upper brood 
chamber just below the handhold, to 
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make it possible for bees to expel the 
excess moisture from the hive, is an 
advantage. During very severe winters, 
the bees may clog the bottom main en- 
trance full of dead bees, making it im- 
possible for bees to get out. Occasion- 
ally, also, a sleet storm will block the 
main hive entrance. If there is a small 
opening about three-fourths inches in 
diameter, made by an auger, in the 
middle front of the upper chamber, the 
bees can easily get out for a cleansing 
flight on a day warm enough for bees 
to fly. We have called this upper en- 
trance a safety valve. 

There is usually some weather proph- 
et who predicts a very severe winter. 
We should be ready for any winter that 
comes, by having our bees properly 
prepared for it. 

The Weak Colony That 
Eventua'ly Made Good 

Early last spring in one of my yards 
I found a rather weak colony. The 
queen appeared normal but the colony 
was small. However, I decided to give 
the weak colony a frame of sealed 
brood to see what would happen. | 
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A back-lot apiary owned by Frank Hanigan, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The snow fence 
offers some protection from the wintry blast 


have found that one has to be careful 
in giving brood to weak colonies. If 
too much brood is given there may not 
be enough bees in the hive to care prop 
erly for the brood and consequently 
some of it will be lost. (Combs of brood 
should not be exchanged if foul brood 
is prevalent.) 

I keep a record on a wooden tag 
hanging on the front of each hive. | 
then know exactly what has been don 
to each colony. The record tag is not 
here at my desk, but as I recall, the 
weak colony made a little headway 
after it was given the first comb of 
brood. Later I gave it two combs of 
brood and after bees began to emerg: 
out of the combs of brood given I gave 
another full comb of sealed brood. In 
a comparatively short time the co!ony 
was up to normal strength. 


An empty shallow super with drawn 
combs was put on the hive. In a short 
lime the bees had that super almost 
filled and it was time to put on th 
second super. I put the second supe 
on top of the first. The bees filled th 
second super and a third super wa 
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added. This honey flow occurred dur- 
ing the latter part of the season from 
goldenrod and aster. In the latter part 
of September I put the fourth super on 
but it did not become well filled. 

Now what I am getting to is this: 
By babying this weak colony along a 
bit, I was able to build it up to a point 
where it stored almost 70 pounds of 
honey. Commercial honey producers 
with large yards wouldn’t wish to fool 
with a weak colony but I have more 
time for my bees than some of the 
commercial men have. 

In some instances a queen may be 
blamed for being of poor quality, when 
as a matter of fact, she may not have a 
sufficient number of bees early in the 
season to take care of all of the eggs 
she was capable of laying. So let’s not 
blame the queen, when perhaps the 
owner of the bees is to blame. 

Raising Queens in Nucs from Cells 


When we had a number of commer- 
cial yards in western Ohio some years 
ago we made a practice of rearing some 
queens in double queen mating nucs at 
the side of each commercial apiary. 
This is easily done, provided one has 
the necessary equipment. 

We had some empty queen mating 
nucs similar to what Mel Pritchard, 
who used to rear queens for us com- 
mercially, had. Each double nuc is 
made by putting a thin tight-fitting di- 
vision board in the center of a ten- 
frame hive body, using the three-eighths 
inch bottom board. The division board 
extends above the hive body three- 
eighths inch, so that the narrow inner 
covers fit up close to the division board. 
One hive entrance faced one direction 
and the other entrance in the opposite 
direction, to prevent virgin queens from 
getting mixed up in entering their hives. 
Each side holds four or five combs. 

The time to get good queens and 
successful mating is during a good hon- 
ey flow. If we try to make up queen 
mating boxes early in the season, they 
are likely to get robbed out. 

During the early part of the main 
honey flow when swarming is likely to 
occur, it is an easy matter to remove a 
comb containing one or two ripe queen 
cells and put this comb in the queen 
mating hive, along with a partially-filled 
comb of honey and a few empty combs. 
It is well to shake one or two combs of 
young emerging bees into the mating 
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box. These young bees are likely to re- 
main on the new stand, whereas the old- 
er bees will return to the hive from 
which they are taken. 

How We Requeened 

It is surprising how quickly these 
nucs build up. I should perhaps explain 
just how we used to requeen with the 
young queens reared. When we found 
a colony with an old worn-out queen, 
or a queenless colony, we simply re- 
moved two combs having no brood, 
from the colony to be requeened, then 
took from the mating hive two combs 
of brood and adhering bees, with the 
young laying queen between the combs, 
and placed these combs in the center 
of the brood chamber of the colony to 
be requeened. During a honey flow it 
is possib'e to introduce a queen in this 
manner without her being killed. The 
queen being between the two combs 
would have some protection from the 
bees in the queenless colony. I cannot 
recall having lost a queen by this meth- 
od of introduction. 

After removing the two combs of 
brood and queen from the mating hive 
the bees will rear another queen from 
the brood left in the combs during a 
good honey flow, especially if the hon- 
ey flow is long drawn out. 

Some say good queens cannot be 
reared from emergency queen cells. so- 
called, but I am of the opinion that 
queens reared in the manner described, 
are likely to be good, so long as the 
stock is good. 

Two Queen Colonies 

I do think that perhaps there are 
more colonies with two queens, each 
laying side by side, than we suspect. 
When we examine a large colony of 
bees and find a queen, we naturally 
suppose she is the only queen in the 
hive, when, as a matter of fact, in some 
instances when we examine the remain- 
ing combs of brood we may find an- 
other nice queen. I aim to let the two 
queens continue in the hive as long as 
they want to. Perhaps in some instances 
two queens are responsible for the un- 
usually populous colonies found. It 
would actually be interesting to know 
how many two-queen colonies there 
are in the average apiary. If we knew, 
perhaps it wouldn’t be necessary for 
those who advocate the two queen sys- 
tem to have special two queen equip- 
ment. 
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False Alarm 


E. D. FOX, Washington, D. C. 


M* HUSBAND is a hobbyist bee- 
keeper and I help him on occasion. 
We do not acquire any large monetary 
reward but we do enjoy studying the 
bees and working with them. Our four- 
year-old granddaughter shares our in- 
terest and vows to become a beekeeper 
like “Snookums,” as she calls her grand- 
father. 

We have a small honey room which 
is adequate for harvesting our liquid 
gold crop from the seven working col- 
onies we have in the back yard. 

A corner of a reconverted poultry 
house (now a workshop) was partition- 
ed off making a room with one window 
and a door. My husband used a screen 
door for light and air. This also dis- 
courages the bees somewhat. There 
are times, however, when he must move 
rapidly to keep trailing bees on the 
outside of the screen. 

I helped scour, scrub, and paint the 
room and my husband installed a sink 
and bolted down a small Root extractor 
with motor. He built neat shelves 
against the wall to accommodate at 
least 400 jars. Optimist! There is a 
table, an electric hot plate, and an 18- 
gallon storage tank in our honey room 
also. 

This does not allow too much free- 
dom of movement for a 200-pounder 
and a 120-pounder so we usually work 
in shifts. Hubby usually does all the 
decapping and extracting and I go on 
duty later on doing the bottling and the 
clean-up job. 

There was a good spring flow here 
in southern Maryland. The honey we 
removed in late May was light in color 
and mild in flavor. In July we had 
more surplus honey but the weather 
was hot and dry and pastures slim. 

One Saturday my husband decided 
to remove this surplus honey which 
would probably be the last to come off 
if the drought lingered on. He had 
prepared all in readiness the day before 
and was busily and happily engaged in 
the honey room. 

I was occupied in the house but I 
could see the window of the honey 
room which is about one hundred feet 
away. There was an unusual number 
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of bees on the outside folding window 
screen but I thought little of it at the 
time. 

Some time later I happened to glance 
out and there was a great deal of smoke 
pouring out of that window. I was hor- 
rified and had visions of a blazing fire. 
The thought came that there must have 
been a shortage in the wiring. 

I ran out of the house and up to the 
workshop as fast as my middle-aged 
joints would allow until I came close 
enough to see what was really happen- 
ing. There was my spouse over-work- 
ing a smoker. It seems the bees had 
managed to find an opening in the 
screen and they were all over that hon- 
ey room. Fortunately hubby had the 
extractor, storage tank, and supers all 
covered with heavy cheesecloth. 

It took us nearly an hour to rid the 
room of bees and close the window. 
We had a fan to keep the place com- 
fortable. Next spring we must get a 
tight-fitting screen, preferably a full 
length one. With an inadequate one as 
we had, we never can tell when the 
bees want to come in and take some of 
their honey back. Who could blame 
them with pickings as lean as they were 
at that time. 





Our granddaughter Belita Aleshire, also a part 
of our back-lot apiary. 
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American Bee Breeders’ Association 


Holds Annual Meeting 


GARNETT PUETT, JR., Secretary 





OYAL JELLY, package and queen 
prices, and express rates were the 
chief topics of discussion at the annual 
meeting of the American Bee Breeders’ 
Association, held at the State Office 
Building in Montgomery, Alabama, on 
November 1. 

E. B. Ault of Weslaco, Texas, Leslie 
Little of Shelbyville, Tennessee, and 
N. C. Jensen of Macon, Mississippi, 
were members of the panel on Royal 
Jelly. Their discussion of production 
and marketing problems was interesting 
and informative and resulted in the 
formation of a committee on Royal 
Jelly which is to investigate possibilities 
of research programs, price structure, 
and to make some attempt to halt mis- 
leading claims concerning the powers 
of Royal Jelly. The panel agreed that 
this new product of the beekeeping in- 
dustry has a bright future, providing 
there is an attempt to stop its sale from 
becoming a “racket” for unethical man- 
ufacturers. 

A discussion of package bee prices, 
led by Harvey York, Jr., of Jesup, 
Georgia, gave evidence that there would 
be a general increase in the price of 
bees and queens for 1958. The assem- 
bly agreed that materials and equip- 
ment have continued to increase and 
that it is only possible to continue to 
supply packages and queens so long as 
a fair profit can be derived. Mr. York 
pointed out that shippers have long 
been living “on the depreciation of 
their equipment”. He called attention 
to the fact that many shippers have 
resorted to part-time work in other 
fields in order to make their incomes 
stretch throughout the year. An in- 
crease of approximately ten cents (10c) 
a pound on bees and five cents (5c) 
per queen is expected in 1958. Many 
package shippers expressed the inten- 
tion of producing Royal Jelly as an ad- 
ditional source of income. 

W. W. Wicht, Hattiesburg, Missis- 
cinpi, gave a report on a series of hear- 
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ings to be held by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerning an an- 
ticipated raise in rates by The Railway 
Express Agency, Inc. Mr. Wicht asked 
for delegates to attend each hearing, 
culminating in a final hearing in Wash- 
ington, D. C. in December. Wicht is 
chairman of the American Beekeeping 
Federation’s Committee on Express 
Rates. Delegates to the hearings were 
appointed by the group and plans are 
to send Mr. Wicht to Washington for 
the final session. 

A report on research on bee diseases 
was rendered by J. W. Newton of Bat- 
on Rouge, Louisiana. Newton stated 
that there was “no foreseeable relief 
from bee disease”, stating that recent 
studies at Mississippi State College in- 
dicated that Nosema, in particular, 
could not be cured. He pointed out 
that package shippers could not possi- 
bly guarantee their customers to receive 
bees free of Nosema at this time, chat 
appropriations for further research 
were not being made, nor had any past 
research on bee disease been brought 
to a successful conclusion. 

Officers elected to serve in 1958 are: 
J. H. Moody, Prattville, Alabama, pres- 
ident; Eugene Jensen, Macon, Missis- 
sippi, vice president; and Garnett Puett, 
Jr., Hahira, Georgia, secretary and 
treasurer. Outgoing officers are George 
L. Lott of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
president, and J. G. Rossman of Moul- 
trie, Georgia, vice-president. 

Members elected to serve on the ex- 
ecutive committee are H. F. York, Jr. 
of Jesup, Georgia, and Harry Miller of 
Safford, Alabama. Other members of 
the executive committee are J. W. New- 
ton, Paul Cutts, and George Lott. The 
committee on Royal Jelly consists of 
L. H. Little, N. C. Jensen, H. F. York, 
Jr., and Paul Cutts. This committee 
would be pleased to have any literature 
on Royal Jelly which appears to make 
false or misleading claims for the sub- 
stance. 
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The Tennessee Honey Queen 





Miss Mary Alice Hamilton was chosen as Tennessee Honey Queen at the annual meeting of the Tennessee 
Beekeepers’ Association, Inc., and is being crowned by Leslie H. Little. Miss Hamilton is a grand- 
daughter of a beekeeper of many years’ experience, Mr. R. W. Condra of Martin, Tennessee, and who 
is also a member of the state organization. Miss Hamilton lives in Clarksville, Tennessee and is a mem- 
ber of the Montgomery County Beekeepers’ Association. She is a student at Austin Peay College. 





FLORIDA STATE HONEY SHOW 


MILLARD COGGSHALL, Minneola, Florida 


ON’T 
that good extracted honey and save 
some of those fine sections for display 
at the National Honey Show at the 
Florida State Fair at Tampa, Florida, 
February 4 to 8, 1958. There’s lots of 
Shelves to be filled, good premiums 
have been provided, folks from all over 
the country will be there to look, and 
its up to the beekeepers to furnish the 
honey to complete the picture. Twelve 
one-pound jars of honey can win a 
cash prize up to $15, and can also help 
to advertise honey effectively at fairs. 
Judges for the Show are Dr. Milledge 
Murphy, Professor of Entomology, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville, Florida, and Frank 
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FORGET to bottle some of 


Robinson, Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Gainesville, Florida. Dr. 
Murphy teaches one of the best round- 
ed and most practical courses in bee- 
keeping given anywhere in the country. 
Frank Robinson is well known for his 
work and study on honey plant intro- 
duction. 

For those who will attend the Amer- 
ican Beekeeping Federation meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, January 28 to 31, it 
is planned now that someone from 
Florida will be there and pick up en- 
tries for the show. Entries will not be 
returned unless requested and those 
not returned will be sold to best ad- 
vantage and the money turned over to 
a worthy beekeeping cause. 








Gust Hews 


The next meeting of the Middlesex 
County Beekeepers’ Association (Mass.) 
is scheduled for Saturday, December 
28, 1957, at the Waltham Field Station. 
Although after Christmas, St. Nick has 
promised to make a return visit espe- 
cially for his good friends the beekeep- 
ers. It is hoped both young and old 
members will be on hand.—L. C. Proc- 
tor, Corres. Sec. 


The Colorado Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its winter meeting at 
the Auditorium Hotel in Denver, De- 
cember 9 and 10. We will have an in- 
teresting and informative meeting that 
no beekeeper can afford to miss, The 
banquet will be the evening of the 9th, 
and we would like to have all beekeep- 
ers that are unable to attend the day 
sessions join us for the banquet. Make 
your plans now to attend. — Gerald 
Rose, President. 


Our next Westchester County Bee- 
keepers’ meeting and annual Xmas 
party will be held at the Odd Fellows 
Hall, 20 Lockwood Ave., New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., December 15th at 2:30 
p.m. sharp. Each member and family 
including visitors are requested to 
bring a gift, not to exceed 50 cents. 
Please mark them as for child or adult. 
Santa will be on hand to distribute 
these gifts. Movies will also be shown. 
A buffet supper will be served by the 
“Queen Bees”. Let’s make this a gala 
Xmas Party.—Mrs. Alfred Roth, Pub. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at the I.0.0.F Hall, 
812 Westport Road, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, at 2:30 P.M., Sunday, December 
8th. On the agenda will be the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, a film 
pertaining to beekeeping, and a Christ- 
mas Party to follow. Everyone wel- 
come. Refreshments served by Ladies’ 
Auxiliary.—J. F. Maher, Secretary. 


Christmas Party Meeting Apicultural 
Society of Rhode Island will be at 5:00 
P.M., December 21, 1957, at St. Barna- 
bas Church, Apponaug, Rhode Island. 
There will be plenty of fun for the 
youngsters and the oldsters. Members 
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are requested to bring a small gift not 
to exceed 25 cents for exchange. Come 
out and stump the panel of experts 
during the Bee Quiz. Chairman on ar- 
rangements is Mrs. Bernadine Segar. 
—John P. Card, Secretary. 


Penn State Offers Beekeeping Course 
by Mail—Beekeeping can be studied by 
mail in a course offered by Pennsy]l- 
vania State University. In ten lessons 
the student learns of the life history and 
habits of the honeybee. Methods for 
successful production of comb and ex- 
tracted honey are discussed in detail. 
One lesson deals with control of bee 
diseases. Write to Farm Study Courses, 
University Park, Pa. for enrollment. 


San Antonio Bee Meeting. Reports 
at this meeting indicated that most Bex- 
ar County colonies have gathered about 
40 pounds of dark honey since Sep- 
tember Ist. Bees are reported working 
very hard at this writing and are col- 
lecting lots of nectar from broomweed. 
Queens are still laying and hives are 
full of brood. Financial support was 
given for the popular Texas State News- 
letter edited by Claud Burgin. 


Mexico’s production of honey during 
this year was 52 million kilograms and 
the wax production 2.6 million kilo- 
grams. Both honey and wax gave a 
total of 177 million pesos in cash, The 
apiculture industry in the state of Yu- 
catan, Mexico did a 22 million pesos 
business this past year.—R. P. Espi- 
mosa. 


South Texas Hobby Bee Club Form- 
ed. A new beekeeping club for hobby 
beekeepers was formed in San Antonio, 
Texas, on November 7th. Feeling the 
need for a club just for small beekeep- 
ers who have less than 25 colonies, a 
large group of beekeepers met and 
organized a new club called, “South 
Texas Beekeeping Hobbyists”. The first 
meeting will be held next spring when 
a free beekeeping school will be co- 
sponsored with The A. I. Root Co. of 
Texas. This club will be unusual in 
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that there won’t be any dues, just good 
old-fashioned beekeeping fellowship. 
No minutes will be read and there will 
be no treasurer’s report. Feeling a need 
for someone to plan prograins resulted 
in the election of the following officers: 
C. W. Delaney, President; M. K. Smith, 
Vice-President, and Walter Barth, Busi- 
ness Secretary. 


Beekeepers’ Short Course 
held Farm and Home Week 
January 14-17, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Tuesday, January 14 
1:45 p.m. Getting acquainted with bees and bee- 
keeping — M. H. Haydak 
2:45 Beekeeping, an attractive occupation 
— C. D. Floyd 
3:45 Beekeeping problems—discussion 


Wednesday, January 15 
9:00 a.m. Inside the hive — M. H. Haydak 
10:00 How to get started in bees — C. D. Floyd 
1:45 p.m. Feed your bees right — M. H. Haydak 
2:45 Know your honey — Ester Y. Trammell 
3:45 The most important bee — K. W. Tucker 
Thursday, January 16 
9:00 a.m. Getting better honey crops 
— M. H. Haydak 
10:00 Honey from the bees to the consumer 
— C. D. Floyd 
1:30 p.m. Wings of agriculture — K. W. Tucker 
2:30 Bees have dysentery too. — T. A. Gochnaver 
3:30 Hazards of beekeeping—Forum with ques 
tions — C. D. Floyd, M. H. Haydak, T. A. 
Gochnaver, K. W. Tucker 
Friday, January 17 
9:00 a.m. Holst milk test for American foulbrood 
— T. A. Gochnaver 
10:00 Bees and the farmers T. A. Aamodt 
1:45 p.m. Fall management and wintering 
M. H. Haydak, C. D. Floyd 
2:45 Movies, Questions 


(Continued on page 756) 


American Beekeepers’ Federation Convention 


LL THOSE interested in the various 

segments of our beekeeping frater- 
nity are looking forward to visiting with 
one another this coming January 28th 
to February 1st at the Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Good highways come 
into Columbus from almost any direc- 
tion and adequate parking space may 
be secured immediately to the rear of 
the Neil House. For those arriving by 
plane or train it will also be easily ac- 
cessible to those who wish to look 
around. 

The central theme of the Convention 
will be “Industry-Wide Cooperation”. 
“Honey Marketing” with C. D. Floyd 
in charge, “Research Developments” 
with Clarence Benson in charge, and 
“Discussion of Royal Jelly” by R. B. 
Willson and L. H. Little will be a few 
of the subjects presented. The ladies 
are not being forgotten as the Ohio 
ladies are going all out to welcome the 
ladies of our convention. An interesting 
schedule is being planned and worked 
out which includes a tea at the Gover- 
nor’s Mansion as guests of Mrs. O’Neil. 

Advance Registration—For the first 
time the Federation is offering advance 
registration for those who know they 
will attend and are willing to help avoid 
future congestion, by registering at 
once. Advance registration will be ac- 
cepted and acknowledged until January 
15th. After that date they will be held 
at the convention registration desk un- 
til arrival. $5.00 will cover cost of reg- 
istration and Banquet ticket. Upon ar- 
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rival at the registration desk those giv- 
ing their names will receive name plates 
and banquet tickets which will be on 
file. Please send check or money order 
to Arrangements Chairman, c/o P. O. 
Box 885, Springfield, Ohio. It will be 
greatly appreciated if you send in your 
registration now. 


MESSAGE TO OHIO BEEKEEFP- 
ERS’ WIVES: WE; the Ohio State 
Auxiliary, formed this summer, are 
host to the National Beekeepers’ Aux- 
iliary held in the Neil House at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, in January 28 to 31. 
(Look for details in January issue.) 

Important Now — Take an Active 
Part. Belong to your State Auxiliary. 
Send $1.00 membership dues to Mem- 
bership Chairman, Mrs. H. R. Swisher, 
1733 Sunset Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


iy Sin 
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Columbus, Ohio 





Neil House, 
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Gay aud Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Refer- 


ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Rate: 18c per counted word, each insertion. Each 


initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the longest word possible 
for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one 
word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any 
quentity. Write us for best prices obtainable. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. Russell 
D. Smalley, Beaver, lowa. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. Abram Bru- 
baker, Rt. 2, Lancaster, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Pure tupelo and wild flower in 60's. 
Honey candy. En-R-G Foods, Inc., P. O. Box 232, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

FINEST BASSWOOD — CLOVER HONEY. New 
60’s. Fully ripened. You will be pleased. John 
McColl, Tecumseh, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can not guaran- 
tee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and ad- 
vise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.O.D. terms except where the buyer has thor- 
oughly established his credit with the seller. 


WANTED—AIl grades of extracted honey. Send 
sample and price. Deer Creek Honey Farms, Lon- 
don, Ohio. 

CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and 
we will quote price. Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. : 

WANTED—White extracted or comb honey. Send 
sample. Millersport Honey Co., Millersport, Ohio. 


BEST CASH DEAL for your honey (any grade) 
and beeswax. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee supplies. The A. |. Root Com 
pany, Medina, Ohio; Council Bluffs, lowa; San 
Antonio, Texas. : 

WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound up 
ond if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for you at a 25 per cent saving. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Clarkson, Ky. / 

WANTED — Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheat, and white clover. Send sample and 
lowest price. Cloverdale Honey Co., Fredonia, 
New York. 

WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees- 
wax, any quantity. L. E. Allen, Tipton, Mich. 

CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. Best 
cash price for wax. Hubbard, Onsted, Michigan. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light amber honey. 
Eastern Food Products, 421 Bedford Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

WAX WORKERS render and buy beeswax, man- 
ufacture ploin) and WAVYWIRED foundation. 
Prices and shipping tags on request. WAX WORK- 
ERS, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. Stoller Honey Farms, 
Latty, Ohio. 


~ QUALITY honey by established producers. 
NORTH CENTRAL HONEY PRODUCERS’ LEAGUE, 
Route 2, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 
factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, On- 
sted, Michigan. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the esking. Listing many items 
not found in other catalogs. No agents—buy di- 
rect and save 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


FOR SALE—New heart cypress 10-frame bottom 
boards. KD, 10 or more, $1.00 each; 50 or more, 
90 cents each; 100 or more, 85 cents each. One 
nailed up sample postpaid, $1.25. Fred L. Poole, 
Elizabethtown, Rt. 2, Box 67, No. Car. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50 postpaid. 
Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


FOR SALE—40 bee hives complete with frames, 
six months old, $250.00. 40 supers, K.D. with 
frames, K.D. $50.00. You pay post. Fred Hope, 
2332 West 79th St., Inglewood 3, California. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accesting advertise 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CARNIOLAN and CAUCASIAN Bees for 1958. 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Rt. 3, Box 251, Greenville, 
Alabama. 


PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS — $1.00 each. 
Ten up, 90 cents. Shirl Baker, Rodney, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Complete commercial honey produc- 
ing business in South Florida, consisting of 1000 
hives bees on location, extracting plant, trucks, 
extra equipment, supplies, and other items too 
numerous to mention. Excellent locations in orange 
and one of the best queen-rearing sites in U.S. 
Terms to interested buyer. Inventory on request. 
Gleanings, Box 2841, Medina, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Complete commercial honey produc 
ing business in western New York, consisting of 
300 hives ready for winter, 50 acres of land with 
new extracting plant, excellent locations. Glean- 
ings, Box 2841, Medina, Ohio. 
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HELP WANTED 


Experienced beekeeper for permanent position in 
Lovisiana cnd Minnesota. HOPKINS HONEY 
FARMS, GREENBUSH, MINN. 


WANTED—Experienced queen breeder, give ref- 
erence and salary wanted. Walter D. Leverette, 
Box 364, Fort Pierce, Fla. 


SEEDS 


HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on re 
avest. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, lowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree to hive with- 
cut touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. Sat 
isfaction guaranteed. George Hawkins, Rt. 1, 
Lawson, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ROYAL JELLY and The Little Queen 
Royal Jelly Extractor. Royal Jelly Enterprises, 1017 
Los Carneros Ave., Napa, Calif. 


ROYAL JELLY. Nationally known ‘‘Api-Vitolex’’ 
brand hi-potency. Royal Jelly products. Capsules 
and Beauty Creams. Wholesale distributors and 
agents sought everywhere; particularly among 
beekeepers. Large profits available. Write airmail 
for prices and literature. ‘’Api-Vitalex’’ Dept. BG; 
Box 6674, Medical Center Station, Dalles 19, Tex. 


ROYAL JELLY box of 30 capsules with 50 MM. 
Royal Jelly per capsule, $4.35 to beekeepers. Re- 
tails for $8.50; box of 1000, in bulk, $135.00. 
Pos‘age paid in the U.S. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Michigan. 


ROYAL JELLY BEAUTY CREAM in 34-0z jar, 
$1.50 to beekeepers, retails for $3.00. 1-oz. jar, 
$2.00 to beekeepers, retails for $4.00. 2-o0z. econ 
omy size, $3.50, retails for $7.00. Prairie View 
Honey Co., 12303 Twelfth St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


INFORMATION on producing and _ preserving 
Royal Jelly commercially. We are the first to ad- 
vertise Royal Jelly for sale in natural form, in 
leading bee journals throughout the U.S.A. | don’t 
believe our record of production is surpassed any- 
where. Information of our years of experience 
"The Short Steps to Production’ will pe sent pre 
paid for only $4.75. O. K. Anderson & Son, Box 
193, Coffee Springs, Ala., U.S.A. 


ROYAL JELLY box of 30 capsules 25 mg., each, 
$5.00; 10 boxes, $25.00; 50 mg. box of 30 cap 
sules $8.50; 10 boxes, $42.50. Prepaid in U.S. 
Sunnybrook Honey Farms, 13600 Livernois, Detroit 
38, Michigan. 


ROYAL JELLY—We buy any amount. We sell 
in any amount, also royal jelly capsules at job 
ber, wholesale or retail levels. Daniels & 
Company, Picayune, Mississippi. 


MAGAZINES 


Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice os a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. Yearly DM 5.50. 


Any aspiring beekeeping friend will receive a 
sample copy. Biene-Verglag, Gielback, Lindau, 
Germany. 


Know interesting facts concerning the bees of 
India through the INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, publish 
ed in English by the Bhunen Apicries (Himalayas), 
Romgorrh Dist. Naini Tal, U.P. India or available 
through them. Subs. Rs9/ or 15 shillings or $2.25 
yearly. Sample copy post free for Rs 4%, or s2/6, 
or 40 cents (International Money Order). Payment 
in mint postage stamps of your country accepted. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 
Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 














THREE-BAND ITALIANS 
Quality and service 
guaranteed to please. 
W. E. PLANT 
HATTIESBURG, MISS 
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ROYAL JELLY 3 
$16.00 oz. with direction 
for mixing and taking. 
JACKSON APIARIES 


Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
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Mitchell’s Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


: MERRY CHRISTMAS E 
and a : 

HAPPY NEW YEAR E 

to all. : 
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PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 
“Italians” 
Quality Does Not Cost—It Pays 
THE WILBANKS APIARIES 
Claxton, Georgia 
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= BUILD your own FACTORY TYPE 
= HIVES and SUPERS with SAMSON 
CORNER JOINTS. Only a bench saw 
and hand tools required. Our low 
cost Copyrighted BLUE PRINTS and 
INSTRUCTI NS cover everything and 
can save you many dollars. Write for 
information. 

EARL TAYLOR, MALCOM, IOWA 
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HONEY LABELS 


improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconoméwoc, Wisconsin 




















QUEENS—OUR SPECIALTY 
Quality Bred Italians 
January, February, and March, 
$1.50 each, April and May, $1.00 
any number. We are booking or- 
ders for packages for 1958. Prices 
upon request. Breeder selected 
from our Northern Apiaries for 
honey production and _ hardiness. 

All queens shipped Air Mail. 





Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
Box 364 Fort Pierce, Florida 





























“HOLIDAY GREETINGS” 


From all of us 
to all of you 
our best wishes. 
| Thenks for your friendship and patronage 
during the year. 


| 
BESSONET BEE COMPANY | 
| 


Donaldsonville, La. 
X ——Y 
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Now booking orders 
for 
those good 
Italian and Caucasian 
bees and queens 
—no obligation. 
Prices in January issue. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 
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JUST NEWS 


(Continued from page 753) 


Wyoming will hold its State Beekeep- 
ers’ annual convention at Worland on 
December 4 and 5 at the Washakie 
Hotel. The two meetings will feature 
Bob Dadant and Ralph Stone of Su- 
perior Honey Company of Denver as 
the principal speakers, plus several pan- 
el discussions on subjects pertinent to 
the industry. One panel will be on 
overwintered colonies versus packages 
and will be headed by E. L. DeTour 
of Huntley, Montana, who is using the 
package method. A panel on the use 
of excluders during the honey flow will 
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YOU’LL LIKE GOAT MILK! Profit and health 
with dairy goats. Sample monthly magazine and 
information FREE. Dairy Goat Journal, Dept. T., 
Columbia, Mo. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of the Bee 
Research Association published monthly, contains 
the latest research reports on bees and beekeeping. 
With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 per an- 
num, or $6.00 including membership of the Bee 
Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts only 
$4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription Sec- 
retary, Bee Research Association, 10 Barnett Wood 
Lane, ASHTEAD, Surrey, England. 


Read the South African Bee Journal. Published 
every two months. Subscription 7/6 per year to 
“ Treasurer, P. O. Box 3106, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
other magazine published. Subscription $3.00. Box 























w. 
CARNIOLAN and | 
CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS 


1957 is nearing to a close 
and | desire to thank my 
customers for their patron- 
age and patience in fill- 
ing their orders during the 
wettest season on record according to 
weather bureau report. Increasing output 





for Carniolan and Caucasian Queens. They 
are the answer to gentleness and produc- 
tion. Booking orders for (queens only) 
for early March 1958. 


W. D. REAMS 
Box 87 LaBelle, Fla. 

















be headed by Bob Bryant, Jr. of Wor- 
land, Wyoming, and the third panel on 
honey clarification will be headed by 
Ed Varney of Sheridan and H. D. 
Rauchfuss of Worland. Both of these 
men have considerable knowledge and 
success in clarifying their honey. 

There will be reports on the progress 
of disease control and other factors re- 
garding the beekeeping industry by rep- 
resentatives of the state department of 
Agriculture. Our State Apiary inspec- 
tor is Buck Bevers of Powell. Our State 
Entomologist is Everett Spackman of 
Cheyenne, and our State Commissioner 
of Agriculture is William L. Chapman 
also of Cheyenne. The latter will be 
master of ceremonies at the Beekeep- 
ers’ Banquet on Wednesday night hon- 
oring Dr. Sturdevant who retires April 
1 from the Apiary Branch of the Na- 
tional Insect Control Laboratories at 
Laramie. Dr. Sturdevant has been con- 
ducting research for many years in the 
control of bee diseases.—Harley K. 
Kittle, Sec.-Treas. 
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again to try to meet the increased demand | 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER 


(Continued from page 732) 


¥Y2 teaspoon cinnamon, % -teaspoon 
nutmeg, % teaspoon allspice, dash salt, 
and % cup confectioners’ sugar. 

Put corn soya, nutmeats, dates and 
candied fruits through food chopper 
using the finest blade. Cut or chop co- 
conut into smaller pieces; add to fruit 
mixture together with grape juice, hon- 
ey, spices, and salt. Mix and knead 
with hands until mixture will hold to- 
gether. Shape into small balls about 
one inch in diameter. Roll in confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Store in tightly covered 
tin or jar for several days to ripen. 
Roll again in confectioners’ sugar be- 
fore serving. Yield: about 8 dozen balls. 





Bee Lines te The Editor 


| Old Bees Fail to 


Reach Hive with 
Last Load 
“In your Talk 
el for September you 
mentioned never 
having seen a good 
demonstration of 
I | bees wearing them- 
selves out, drop- 
ping tg the ground 
with a heavy load, and never reaching 
the hive during the height of harvest. 

“For a number of years I had a line 
of 30 to 40 hives facing a vegetable 
garden at a distance of around 80 feet 
and every year it was a regular occur- 
ance in the late afternoon to find the 
ground littered with bees crawling and 
making short take-offs toward the 
hives, all very easily seen because of the 
cleanly cultivated condition of the 
ground. 

“All the bees found at this time 
would have the dull or faded and rag- 
ged appearance of old bees, so I am 
much of the opinion that quite a per- 
centage of the harvest workers end their 
lives in this manner.”—W.A.M. 





Old Queen Died a Natural Death 
“Your current article in the Septem- 
ber Gleanings with reference to your 
question as to what actually happens 
to old queens and that you did not re- 
ceive any comments from your readers 
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QUEENS. 
only 


QUEENS 


A. Vallotton 


1440 So. Juniper 
Escondido, Caif. 


A new name in the trade but 
backed by 35 years of successful | 
commercial beekeeping on three | 
continents, The most modern | 
methods and equipment and 4000 
nucs. Breeding queens selected 
| between Key West and Seattle 
| Curing a two years’ search. The 
ideal location to produce queens 
of the highest quality possible at 
any price and as early as March. 








Ask for more information 
and prices on large orders 
booked far in advance. 








. f 





has prompted me to drop you this line 
for what it is worth. 

“It was just about a month ago that 
I happened to go out to my apiary one 
day, at around 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and in front of one of my hives 
there was a queen dead. She was all 
alone no other bees were around her 
at the time. One can only assume that 
the bees had carried her out and drop- 
per her there. I immediately opened 
the hive to see what was going on. 

“J discovered nothing. There were 
no queen cells and everything appeared 
normal with the exception that I could 
not locate a new queen. J closed up the 
hive with this thought in mind, ‘I'll wait 
awhile and see what happens’. 

“In less than three weeks time I went 
through the hive again and there was a 
(Continued on page 760) 
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SEASON’S GREETINGS 


“A Merry Christmas and Happy New Year” 


May Good Health and Abundant Living be yours in the years ahead is our 
sincere wish for every Beekeeper Everywhere. Let us celebrate the Birth of 
Christ in Awe and Reverence, in true Christian Fellowship and Love. 

“Love worketh no ill to his neighbor: therefore love is the fulfilling of the law.” Romans 13:10. 





JENSEN’S APIARIES MACON, MISSISSIPPI U.S.A. 
= 4 
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J. E. WING & SONS 
44 Years Continuous Service 
? Italian Package Bees 
and Queens 
Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 
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Caucasian Bees & Queens 
ara NOW 


Be assured of your favorite 
shipping date. 
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(woworerers srauian ueens Howard Weaver 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS Rockton, Penna. | Navasota, Texas 
‘ : <f 
Booking orders now. Over nenineinenenenanenenT 
. RETRO ETT LON EE 
30 years a shipper. Send > 
for Free Circulars. Italian Queens 
BLUE BONNET APIARIES eye gy 
Weslaco, Texas Live Oak, California 
Ps i Oa eT egee ee ne 


LITTLE’S ITALIAN QUEENS 
ROYAL JELLY 


Booking orders for 1958 season. 
1 to 24, $1.25 25 to 99, $1.15 99, um $1.05 


Write for jelly prices. 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 


P.O. Box 122 Shelbyville, Tennessee 








¢ . ; No Matter What Your Interest 
{ ‘ : : Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; a Side 
‘ e ice heed Bees line Beekeeper; or a Beginning Beekeeper,—you'll 
. es ae find what you want in ABJ. PLUS Science and 
i. ; Industry; Honey Plants; Meetings; Crops and Mar 
. # ; kets—AND your questions answered FREE. 
; Wi. Seer ; BR is ee Send for a sample copy. 


American Bee Journal 


j "at 8 HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
ay, , rea : ‘ 


4 air ae Protect Your Future. Buy 
Your Savings Bonds Now. 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 
HONEY PLANTS 


(Continued from page 742) 


only species of flag listed for the region 
is Iris missouriensis. 

Vetch. Mr. David Keidel sends me 
a bottle of honey from Stuart, Nebras- 
ka, about which he writes, “This honey 
has a different color from any descrip- 
tion of vetch honey that I have read. 
The honey is very clear but has a slight- 
ly greenish cast. This is the first year 
that my bees have had access to vetch 
and it yielded very well”. He adds that 
his bees were very reluctant to leave 
vetch and go to sweet clover. Locally 
the plant is known as Madison vetch 
because it was first grown in a county 
of that name in Nebraska. He finds 
that it grows very well in sandy soils 
where it is difficult to start alfalfa or 
sweet clover. The honey is white to 
water white with an excellent flavor. 
The greenish color is hardly noticeable. 

Virginia. Mr. Odell F. Burch of 
Chincoteague sends me a bottle of wa- 
ter-white honey with a little very white 
comb floating on it. He writes that he 
lives on an island, one mile wide by 
four miles long, four miles from the 
mainland in the northeast corner of 
Virginia, practically in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The honey was made in July 
and August and is so pale and clear, 
he wonders if it could have been made 
from white sugar which his bees hap- 
pened to discover. If any of my read- 
ers know of a honey plant that grows 
along the islands of Virginia which pro- 
duces such a honey please write me 
about it. Mr. Burch does not think the 
flavor is very good, but to me it does 
not seem to have very much of any 
flavor. 
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| BETTER BRED QUEENS 

| THREE BANDED ITALIANS 
Thanking our many customers for this good 
year’s business. Booking orders for 1958 


CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALA 
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THE AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER 


TI 


The senior beekeeping journal of the Southern 


Hemisphere provides a complete cover of all bee 


topics in one of the world’s largest honey 
producing countries. Published monthly by Pender 
Ltd. Box 20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., 
by Bank Draft or Interna 
$2.15) per 


request 


keeping 


Bros. Pty 
Australia. Subscriptior 
tional M Oo 18 


free Sample cop free or 
k Py 


Approx year, post 
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“Thou—shalt call His name Jesus’ 
Luke 1:31 
The Child of Bethlehem 
comes to us again this 
Christmas. Drawing near 


to the manger, we see this 
wondrous thing which has 
come to pass. Let us re- 
joice, for Christ is born: 
God has come to us in Him. 


May this great Gift of 
Christ give you peace, joy, 
and courage throughout 


coming year. 


Rossman Apiaries 














P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
“PACKAGE BEES” 
—— a 


| SUE BEE SAYS: 








PLAN AHEAD 


Everyone is busy now 
taking care of this year’s 
honey crop. Do not neglect 
the fall work that will mean 
the diffference between a 
good crop and just a crop 





next year, 

One of the most impor 
tant items is the health of 
the colonies you will winter 

over. A small amount of Fumidil B fed 


this fall will pay big dividends next spring 

We have a large, fresh stock of Fuma- 
dil B aos well as Terramycin and Sulfathia- 
Your order in the 


zole. Check these prices 
mail today will insure prompt attention 
0.5 gm. Fumadil B $ 2.40 
9.5 gm. Fumadil B 28.50 
1 Ib. Sulfa Sodium 
or fine powder 4.50 
10 Ib. Sulfa Sodium 
or fine powder i 38.25 
1 Ib. Terramycin T. M. 5 1.25 
10 Ib. Terromycin T. M. 5 10.00 


SIOUX HONEY ASSO. 


Sioux City, la. Lima, O. Waycross, Ga 
Anaheim, Calif 
Tacoma, 


Rogers, Texas 
Wash 
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York’s Italians 








YORK BEE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 300 


PL 


YORK’S QUALITY BRED PACKAGES AND QUEENS 


Your Choice of THREE Outstanding Strains 

Now is the time to think about your package bee and queen 
requirements for the coming season. With a proposed increase 
in express rates of 15 %, meaning a 22% increase on bees, it : 
will take early planning to effect savings on transportation 
costs. Write us if you have any problems in receiving ship- 
ments. Our experience in loading trucks will pay off for you. 

Now booking orders for choice shipping dates. 


412 W. Orange St. 


CBITI 


Dadant’s Starlines & Midnites 








Jesup. Georgia 
Phone: Garden 7-4131 
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GREETINGS! We trust that 1957 has been a pros- 
perous year for you. We feel that we can help °58 a 
be an even better year by rendering “Personal Ser- 
vice” and giving individual attention to your orders. 
Let us know your needs. 

GARON BEE COMPANY _ Dona'dsonvil’e, La. 


GOAN 


Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 




















FLOWERS’ 
QUALITY ITALIAN QUEENS 


That stand the test for honey-gatherers; gentle; 
prolific; bred from hives making 300 pounds, or 
over of honey. Health certificate with each ship- 
Prompt live delivery guaranteed. 


ment. 
QUEENS: 1 to 99, 75c 100-up, 65¢ 1 or 1000 
TESTED QUEENS: ....ccccccccccccens $1.50. 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Phone Juno 4-2830 or Juno 4-2837 
JESUP, GEORGIA U.S.A. 


CANADA’S 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 


Canadian Bee Journal 
Streetsville, Ontario, Canada 


BEE LINES TO THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 757) 

new queen, very busy laying eggs. Now 
the queen that I discovered dead was 
a new queen this spring, raised by the 
bees themselves. Brood chamber was 
full of nice brood. Well. I could go on 
but I guess you get to read enough 
letters without me going into every de- 
tail. However, this incident raised sev- 
eral questions in my mind, and your 
current article was so timely, I could 
not resist confirming your opinion ‘that 
such queens eventually die and the bees 
carry them out of the hive’ for I actual- 
ly saw one.” R.D.T. 
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Portland Realty, 


Help for Bee Stings 


BEEKEEPERS MAY at any time be 
faced with an emergency when 
someone with a bee venom allergy is 
stung by a honeybee. Therefore, bee- 
keepers should provide themselves with 
Ampins of Adrenalin. These have al- 
ready been described in the Scottish 
Beekeeper and appear quite safe for 
use by the general public in such an 
emergency. The beekeeper should, of 
course, remove any stings as soon as 
possible, apply artificial respiration as 
well as injecting the Ampin of Adrena- 


lin and summon medical help. 
The Scottish Beekeeper, September, 1957. 


BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
Journal in the World 


Subscription price 9d. per 7 or £1. 


per annum, post free, or $3 U.S.A. 
Keep up to Date in Beekeeping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents: 


Gheanings in Bee Culture 
edina, Ohio 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


WHITE CLOVER honey in new sixties. Truck 
load or more. Wesley Johnston, Bad Axe, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Beekeeping business including equip- 
ment, shop, and two-apartment home in Portland, 
Michigan. Also honey house, cabin and equipment 
in Elk Rapids, Michigan. Easy access to markets 
and supplies. Owner wishes to retire. Terms. 
Portland, Michigan. 
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Hive Loader 


TIRED OF LIFTING 
HEAVY SUPERS? This 
machine lifts up to 5 full 
hive bodies at a time. You 
can swing them out of the 
way, examine the brood 
nest and return them gent- 
ly to place or raise the 
end of the boom and the 
load will roll to the truck, 
or reverse the process. 
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jes One battery plus the truck 
mo, battery does all of the lift- 
ing for 2,000-colony bee- 
keepers, the truck gener- 
\ ator keeping the batteries 
charged in normal high- 
way travel. Get one in- 
stalled this winter. Free 
=; circular. 
Walter T. Kelley Co. 
be 
en Clarkson, Kentucky 
is 
Pe- 
ith 
al- 
ish an A ° 
ine U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes... . . 
an and grow bigger every year. 
of 
as e ° = 
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Index to Gleanings in Bee Culture ' 
Volume LXXXV, 1957 . on 
In using this index the reader should not fail to note that it is divided into four departments y Eaten 
namely: General, Editorials, Contributors, and Illustrations. The index of General includes everything 
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Extra Special Holiday Bargains 





Ihe Hive and the Honey Bee — 
650 pages, 300 pictures, cloth 
bound. Standard text and choice 
reference of beekeepers. Written 
by staff of SEVENTEEN writers. 


The American Bee Journal — 
a whole year with Commercial, 
Sideline, Beginner, Science ana 
Industry Departments—with crop 
and market reports, meetings and 
lots of pictures. 


BOTH FOR ONLY $4.00. 
Canada and foreign’ countries, 
add 50c¢ extra. 

A real Christmas Special for your 
friends. 

Write for “Special Holiday Offer” 


to 


DADANT & SONS, INC. 


Hamilton, Illinois 


BRANCHES 
Lynchburg, Virginia Paris, Texas Hahira, Georgia 
Stephenson Ave. at 14th St. 1010 W. Austin St. Route 41, South 
Horne 1, New York Watertown, Wis. 
180-200 Canisteo 722 West O'Connell St. 
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